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ADVERTISEMENT. 

npHE Editor of this publication has 
more in objeft to anfwer Dr. 
Prieftley than to deliver his own fenti- 
ments upon Natural Religion, which 
however he has no inclination to dil^ 
guife : but he does not mean to be 
anfwerable for them farther, than as 
by reafon and nature he is at prefent 
inflru^led. The queftion here han- 
dled is not fo much, whether a Deity 
and his attributed excellences exiftjas 
whether there isany Natural or Moral 
proof of his exiftence and of thofe at- 
tributes. Revealed knowledge is not 
defcanted upon; therefore Chriftians 
at leaft need take no offence. Doubts 

upon 



vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

TiponNaturalReligionhavenothittidt- 

to been looked upon as attacks uport 

Revelation, but rather as corrobora* 

tions of it. What the Editor believes 

as aChrilHan (if he is one) is therefore 

another affair, tior does he reckon 

him&lf fo infallible orincapableof al-» 

teration in his ientiments, as not at 

another time to adopt different, one? 

upon more reflexion and better infior- 

mation ; therefore, though he has at 

prefent little or no doubt of what he 

aderts (taken upon the principles laid 

down) he (hall hold him&lf totally 

freed from any necefSty of defending 

the contents of this publication, if 

brought into controverfy; and as he 

has no defite of making converts, 

hopes he Ihall not himfelf be marked 

out as an objeci of perfecution, 

Specu- 



ADVERTISEMENT vs\ 

Speculative points havealway sbecn 
cfteemed fair matters for a free difcuf- 
lion. The religion eftabliihed in this 
(Country is not the religion of Nature, 
but the religion of Mofes and Jefus, 
with whom the writer has nothing to 
^Q He trufts therefpre he ihall not 
be received as a malevolent diflurber 
pf fuch common ppinionsasare efleemf* 
cd to keep in order a fet of low 
wretches lo inclinable ttt be lawlefs. 
At leaft, if he attempts to fubftitute 
better foundations for morality, male- 
volence can be no juft charge. Truth 
b his aim; and no profeffors of reli- 
gion will allow their fyftem to be 
falfe. Or if he (hould be thought too 
bold a {peculator, fuch of the ecclefi- 
f a^ ^111 be his opponents may 

gather 
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rather laugh at him than fear him,' 
They have a thoufandwaysof making 
theirfentimentsgodownwiththebulk 
of mankind, to one this poor writer 
lias: They are an army ready mar^ 
Ihalled for the fupport of their own 
thefis ; they are in the hahit of con- 
troverfy ; pulpits are open to them ais 
well as the pf efs ; and while the pre- 
fent author will be looked upon as a 
miracle of hurdinefs for daring to put 
his name to what he publifhes^ they 
can without fear orimputationlift up 
their he^ds j and'lhould they even be 
known to tranfgrefs the bounds of 
good fenfe or politenefs, they will on- 
ly be efteemed as rftore 2;ealous la^ 
bpurers in their own vP^^ation, 
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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 

' Dr. Priestley, 

YOUR Letters addreffed to a'Philofophical 
Unbeliever I perufcd, not becaufe I was a 
Philofopher or an Unbeliever ; it were prefump* 
tion to give myfelf the former title, and at that ^ 
lime I certainly did not deferve the latter ; but as 

^ I was acquainted with another, who in reality, as 

far as I and others who know him can judge, de- 
ferves the title of a Philofopher and is qeither 
afhamed nor afraid of that of an Unbeliever, I 
conceived them apt to be fent to my friend, and 
when I prefented them to him, he faid, he was the 

■) |)erfon whom he fhould fuppofe you meant ^oad- 

drefs, if you had a particular perfon in view ; but 
be had too much underftanding of the worldj^ 
though much abftraftied from the dregs of it, not to 
conceive it more probable that you meant your 
Letters to be perufed by thinking men in general. 
Believers and Unbelievers, to confirm the former 
in their creed, and to convert the latter from their 
error. You fhall fpeedily know the effeft they 

B have 



X PREFAtORY ADDRESS. 

htLVC had in both ways. For myfelf I muft inforni 
you that I was brought up a Believer from my in- 
fancy; a Theift, if a Chriftian isfuch; fof I fup- 
pofe the word wiH be allowed, though the equiva- 
lent term of Deift is fo generally reprobated by 
Chriftians ; I had before my eyes the example of 
a moil amiable parent ; a moral man, a Chriftiam 
undoubtedly ; who, when I have been attending 
upon hhn, as much from affeftion as from duty', 
upon a fick and nearly dying bed, has prayed 1 
might be ftedfaft in the faith he held, in accents 
ftill founding in my intelleclural ear; a parent, 
whom for his virtues and love of his oflFspring, 
like a Chinefe, I am tempted to worfhip, and 
I could exclaim with the firft of poety, 

*' Erit ilk mihi Jemper Dens." 

With fuch habits of education then, fuch fervent 
advice and fuch reverence fof my inftruQor, wha't 
can have turned me from my belief; for I confcft 
I am turned ? Immorallity it is not; that I aflert 
has not preceded my unbelief, and I truft never 
will follow it; there has not indeed yet been time 
for it to follow ; whether it is a probable confe* 
qucnce will prefently be difcufTed ; but it is thought^ 
free thought upon the fubjc6l ; when I began free* 

ly 
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' • * * 

\y to think I proceeded boldly to doubt ; ' your 
Letters gave me the caufe for thinking, and ray 
fcepticifm was' exchanged for conviftion ; not en- 
tirely by the perufal of your Letters ; for I do not 
think they would quite have made me an Atheift ! 
but by attention to that anfwer from my friend, 
ivhiqh I have his permiffion to fubjoin. 

In mentioning th^t doubts arofe by reading your 
very Letters, which were written to eradicate al]l / 

doubts, let me not accufe you of being unequal to 
the tafk affumed. I m^an no fuqh charge. You 
have in my opinion been fully equal to the djfcuf- 
fiop, and have handled the argument ably, 
bleafingly and politely, I am certain from the , . 
extraSs you haye piadp from Dr. Clarke, the firft 
of other Divines, I fliould have been converted 
frpm my fuperftition by his reafoning, even with- 
^ out perufal of an anfwer : I pay you however the 

compliment of having only brought me to doubt, 
and I find I rim not the qnly p^rfon who have 
been led to difbelieve by reading books exprefsly 
written to confirm the Believer. Stackhoufe's 
Comment upon the Bible, and Leland*^ View of 
Deiftical Writers have perhaps made as many re. 
pegado's in this country as all the ^tllt^rement^ of 

B z Wa. 
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Mahometanifrn has in others. What can be fai4 
to this ? They were both undoubtedly men of aibu 
/lities, and meant well to the caufe they had tofup, 
\ port. All that I (hall obferve upoA' the matter is, 
that what cannot bear difcuflion canpot b^ true* 
Reafoning in other fciences is the wjay.to arrive at 
truth: the learned for a while may differ, bm 
argument at laft finds its force, and the controverfy 
ufually ends in general conviftion. Reafoning 
upon the fcience of divinity will equally have its 
weight, and all men of letters w:ouId long ago 
have got rid of all fuperffitious notions of a Deity, 
but that men of letters are frequently men of weak 
nerves ; fuch as Dr. Johnfon is well known to be^ 
that great triumph to religionifts ; it requires 
courage as well as fenfe to break the Ihackles of a^ 
pioys education; but if merely arefolve to reafon 
upon their force can break them, what can we ob^ 
ferve in conclufion but 

That Religion or belief of a Deity csjnnot bcaii 
the force of argument is well known by Divines in 
general, is manifeft by their annexing an idC2\^ of 
reproach to the very term of arguing upon the 
fubjefl:, Thefe arguer^ th^y c^ll Free-thinkers, 
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And this* appelbtk)!! ha$ obtained, i? th:^ ur4s»» 
ikndiiig of piqujj. believers, the twoft odjou^ dji|^ 
gcace. Yt^ we cannot axgi^e \i?ithoijyt du«ikAng; 
pior can we. either think os argue to aoj)r purpofii 
without freedom. Therefore free-.tbinkirig^ fafac 
from being a difgrace, is a virtue, a mpft com- 
inendalile quality. How abfurd, and' how cruel 
it is in the ' profbffors of divinity, to addrefs the 
linderftanding of men on the fiAjeft of their beKef, 
and to upbraid thofe very men who ftiall exercilb 
their underfta-ndhig iti attending to their argu-^ 
ments T No tyranny is greater than that 6f eccle-» 
fiaftics,^ Theffe chain down our very, idfeas, otHeii 
tyrants* only confine our limbs. They invite us 
to the argument, yet damn us to eternal punifli^ 
merit foV the ufe of reafon on the'fubjeQ^, They 
give to man an eflence diilinOrfVom his Gorpdrea^ 
iippearance, and this they call his foul, a very 
ray and particle of the Divine ]pjrfqg ; the principal '^-'/ i 
faculty of this foul they allow to be that of reafcnV 
|ng,' and yet they call reafon a dar-k Ianthorn,*ian 
erroneous vapour, a falfe medium, and atlaft ther 
very inftrumenr of another fancied Being of their 
own to lead' men iiito their own deftruflion, " Iti 
file image of himjelf made he man** A favourite 
i%\X with theologian*^ butfurely they do not 
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kW prefatory address: 

mean that this God Almfghty of- theirs hits got a 
face and perfon like a man. ^lo ; that they ex- 
claim againft, and, when we pufh them for the 
refemblance, they confefs it is. in the ufe of xcafon; 
It is in the foul, > ; .-. ■ ' 

» * * r 

I am aware that. I am ^ot here to mix queftions 
of Chriftianity with the general queJ[tion of a Divi- 
iiity ; fubjpa§ of a very diftinft enquiry, and which 
in the Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever are 
very carefully feparated. Theifubjeft of rev^la-f 
lion is indeed promifed afiferwarc}^ to be taken up, 
provided the s^rgumcnt in favour pf Natural ReT 
ligion meets with 2^ good reception* How, Dr, 
Prieftley, you can judge pf ih^t i:eception I am at a^ 
lofs to know, Pthf wife tha^:hy. the number of 
editions you publifli. It is then in the fum total 
juft as much as if you bad fai^l, " prpyide4 thi^ 
book fells well I will write another.^ Yet it may 
be fold to many fuch readers as I have been, though 
you will hardly call fuch reception good. Yoi^ 
that have wrote fo much, to whom it is fo eafy 
to write more, who profefs a belief of revelation^ 
fuch a laborious enquirer, and fo great a npafter of 
tjie art of reafoning^ (hould rather have engaged, 
fit once to prove in a fubfequent publication the; 

truth 
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truth of rfevealed religion in arguments, as candid 
and as fairly drawn as thofe you have ufed in proof 
fafa Deity independent of revelation. Different as 
1 am in qualifications from you, not very learnecf^ 
far from induftrious, unufed to publiih, 1 do now 
promife that when you fhall have brought into 
Kghtyoiir intended letters in behalf of revelation I 
will anfwer them^ I hope you will take it as an 
encouragement to write that you are fure you fhall 
have an anfwer. ' I mean you fhould, and I am fure 
I ihall think myfelf greatly honoured if you will 
defcend fo far as to reply to my prefent anfwer. I 
know you have been ufed in controverfies to have 
the laft word, and in this I fhall not baulk 
your ambition; for notwithflanding any de- 
feft of my plea in favour of atheifm I mean to 
join iflue upon your replication, and by no means, 
according to the praflice. and language of the law* 
yers, to put in a rejoinder. Should your argu^ 
ments be defeSively anfwered by me, fhould your 
learning and your reafoning be more confpicuous 
than mine, I fhall bear your triumph without re- 
pining. 

I declare I am rather pleafed there are fo few 
atheids than at all anxious to make more. I tri-^ 

umph 
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umph in my fuperior light. I am like the Jew of 
theBramin, who equally think {them felves privi* 
l^ed in their fuperior knowledge of the fuppofed 
/Deity. With me and with my friend the com^ 
partfon holds by way of contrafi, for we ane £6 
pfoud in our fingularity of being atheifts that we 
will hardly open our lips in company^ when thd 
<]ueftion is ftarted for fear of making converts^ 
and fo leffening our own enjoyment by a numerous 
divifion of 6ur privilege with others. It has in* 
deed often been difputed, whether there is or evef 
was fueh a charaQer in the world as an atheifts 
That it fliould be difputed is to me no wonder* 
Every thing m^y be, and almoft every thing hi$ 
been diluted. There are few or none who will 
venture openly to acknowledge theitifeives to h6 
atheifts. I know none amoftg my Acquaintance^ 
except that one friend, to whom as a Philofophical 
Un&elrever I prefented your Letters, and to whof« 
anfwer I only mean this addrefs as an introduce 
tion. I fhall therefore not enter here into the maiii 
argument of Deity or no Deity. My addrefs i^ 
only preliminary to the fubjeft; but I do not 
therefore think myfelf precluded fom entering in- 
to fame confiderations that may be thought inci- 
dental to it. I mean fuch confiderations as whe- 
ther 
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ther immorality, unhappinefs or timidity neceflari- 
\y do or naturally ought to enfue from a fyftem 
of atheifm. But as to the queftion whether there 
IS fuch an exiftent Being as an atheift, to put that 
out of all manner of doubt, I do declare upon my 
honour that I am one. Be it therefore for the 
future remembered^ that in London in the king- 
dom of England, in the year of our Lord one 
thoufand feven hundred and eighty-one, a man 
has publickly declared himfelf an atheift. Whea 
my friend returned me your Letters, addreffing 
«ne with a grave face he faid, ** I hope, if you 
have any doubts, thefe Letters will have as good 
effeSupon you as they have had upon me." My 
countenance brightened up and I replied, *^ You 
are then, my friend, convinced ?" ** Yes, he fald, 
I am convinced; that is, I am moft thoroughly 
convinced there is no fuch thing as a God." Be* 
hold then, if we are to be believed, two atheifts 
inftead of one. 



Another queftion has been raifed *^ whether a 
fociety of atheifts can exift ?" In other words 
^' whether honefty fufficient for the purpofes of 
civil fociety can be infured by other motives than 
the belief of a Deity ?" Bayle has handled that 

C queftion 
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qut&ion well ♦. Few who kfiow how m reafoil 
f and ic i* in v^n to fpeak or ihink of thofe- wh<* 
fay reafon out of the cafe) can fail ta be convinced 
fey the argunients of Bayle. I fliall difcufs lfh« 
queftionno farther than as^it is neceffariily irtcludu 
ecf in the difcirffion of fome of thofe fappofed^ re- 
fults of allrcifm, fuch as I have before ftfentioii^d 
m the inffanccs of immorality, unhappinefe aB<l ' 
timidity. In my argmmcnt upon this fiibjeft 1 
fhall carefully avoid all abufe ancf ridical^f. Conv 
troverfies are apt to be accrimonibus. You, Sin^ 
Bave certainly fliewn inftanccs ro the contrary* 
You have charity beyond your fellows in- the ecclb^ 
fiaffical Kne, and your anfwerers (eem not to^ me 
to have a right in fair argument to ftep out of the? 
rimits you have prefcribed yourfelfi To dtfput?ef 
with you is a pleafure equaP almoft t& that of a* 
greeing with another perfon. You have candour ^ 

enough to allow it poffible that an atheifl? may be 
a moral man. Where is that other ectlefiaftic 
/ who will allow the fame ? Your anfwerers ought, 
alfo to hold themfelves precluded from, ufjng.ri^ 
dicule in handling this fubjeQ. I am no grea.t 
fupporter of Loi"d Shaftefbury's do£trine that ridi- 
cule is the/^eft of truth. I own truth can. never 
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he ridiculous, tftat is, it can never be -worthy of ^ 
laughter, but ftfll it may be laughed at. To ufe 
the other term, I may fey, truth can never be 
^vorthy of ridicule, but ftili it may be ridiculed. 
Juft ridicule is a fufficient teft of truth ; but after 
ail wfe fliould be driven to an inquiry, upon the 
principles of reafoning, whether the ridicule were * 
Juft or not. Boldnefs, which is not incompatible 
with decency and candour, I do hold to be an ab- 
folute requifite in all fpeech and argument, where 
truth is the objefl; of inquiry. Therefore when I 
am afked, whether there is a God or no God, I do 
pot mince the matter, but I boldly anfwer there is 
pone, and give my reafons for my difbelief ; fdr I 
adopt my friend'3 anfwer by the publication ofiu 

That mifchief may enfue to fociety by fuch free- 
dom of difculEon is alfo another argument for me 
to confider ; I do pot {ay to combat, for though 
I were convinced or could not refift the argument 
Ihat mifchief would enfue to fociety by fuch a dif- 
<uffion, yet I fliould thinK myfelf intitled to enter 
into it. I have a right to truth, and to publilh 
tryth, let fociety fuffer or pot fuffer by it. T hat 
•fociety which fiifferj by truth fhould be otberwife 
f onfiituted ; and as I ^anpot W^U think that truth 

Q « win 
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« 

will hurt, any faciety rightly cpnllituted, fa I* 
fliould rather be inclined to doubt the force of the 
argument in caie.^theiCm being found tq be truth, 
fliould apparently be pi:oyed prejudicial to^ ^^^^/^ 
fociety. 

I com?, unprejudiced to the queftiop, and wheij^ 
I have promifed you an anf\yer to your future. 
Letters in fupport of revelation, I have neither 
anticipated youn^ argument nor prejudged the, 
caufe. I hold myfelf open to be convinced, and 
if I am convinced I fhall fay fo, which is Mually 
anfweringas if I denied the force of your obferva- 
tions. In that fenfe only I promife an anfwer. 
If I believe I fhall fay I do ; but I {hall not be- 
lieve and tremble, confident as I am, that if I aa; 
.^n honeft part in life, whether there be a Deity 
and a future exiftencc pr not, whatever rgafon J^ 
may ha.ve to. rejoice i^n ca,fe fucb ideas l?e realifecj, 
I can upon fucb an iffue have none to tremble. I 
look upon piyfelf to have more reafon to be ten\- 
porally afraid than eternally fo. Dr. Prieftley o^ 
?iny other Doftor can pm his name boldly to a 
book in favour of Theifm, loudly call the fupt. 
'porters of a contrary doftrine to the argument, and 
if no anfwer is produced, aflert their 0wn reafoij- 
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ing to be unanfwerable. In th?it fenfe their fort qf 
reafoning has been frequently unanfwerable. Here 
however is an inftauce of a poor unknown indivi- 
dual, making experience of the candour of the 
eccleiiaftics and the equity of the laws of England j, 
for he ventures to fubfcribe his publication wkh 
bis name as well as Dr.- Prieftley dpes- his Letters', 
to whii^h this publication is an. anfwen Perhaps 
he m^y have caufe to repent of his hardinefs, but 
if he has, he is equally refolycd to glory in his 
martyrdom, as to fuffer it. Whatever advantage 
religion ha^ had in the enumeration pf it's martyrs, 
the caufe of ^theifm may boaft the fame. As to 
the inftances pf the profeflbrs of any^ particular 
form of religion, or modification of that form, 
fuch a^ Chriftians or feds of Chriftians, fuffering 
martyrdom for their belief, I i|iall no more allow 
them to be ms^rtyrs for theifm than Pagans iimi- 
larly fuffering for their belief, fliall I call martyrs 
for atheifm. Theifm very likely has bad it's 
martyrs. I can inftance one I think in Socrates, 
and I fiiall mention Vanini as a martyr for atheifm« 
The condu^ of thofe twq great men in their laft 
inoments may bc. worth attending to. TThe variety 
^f other poor heretical wretches, who have been 
i^ipfd^ted at the fli^ine of absurdity for all the 
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-poffible errors of human credence, let them have 
iheir legendary fjafme.. I put tbem out of the fcale 
in this iqiportant inquiry. 

[ -Npt tl^^ I jrealiy think the argu|X)f^t iq }^ 
ifWjchra»fl^v,aticed by namipg thie great fiigporler^ of 
ofk^ apin^PD or of ^npthef • lu matben^aticiS, i^e« 
^baflici, natural philofophy, in literature, taft?, 
jjjed pGJiti^s tbe feminaents pf great mefi pf great 
;<geniUs. »rp certainly of weight. There are fpmc 
Abjei^ capable of dejntjo|iftratiofi« many in^e-$4 
,vhijch the ingenuity of one nian can go farther tpt 
iUuftrate than that of another. The force of high 
gttthority is gteatrr in the three forroer fciences 
.than in the. latter. Theifm ai)d Atheifm I bold 
;to be neither of .them ftriSUy d^nipnftr^ble, YoUi 
Dr. PrieAley, agree with me in that, Still I 
•hold the queftion capable of being illuftrated by 
argument, apd I Ihould hold the authority of 
.gneat men's nameis to b^ of more weight in tbis^ 
fubjed, were I not neeeifarily forced to copfider 
that all education is ftrongly cM<^l9ted to fupport 
4he idea of a Deity ; by this education prejudice 
is introduced, and prejudice is nothing eifethan a 
corruption of the underftanding. Certain prini 
^iples, call thefti, if you pleafe, d^^ta, muft be 




t^teeS^povt fceford *piy ^eafonJhg can taie pl^di 
]!)i%uiams' Hiuft at taft afgree ki> the ideas. wbicb 
ffefefy atfM^ex^ to tii^ taftguagd they- ufev But wheitf 
j^^irfic* ftas ttfadi^ a fttod, arguiiMcntatiom is fet 
a& fo ^tide a diAaoKey tbrcmgh> a want 6f fixt datai 
tb proceed ttpbn, tbait aitteiition is in vain applfied 
tb the di'fyuter. fie£de^, the riatuf e of the fub}^£i 
upon wWa:h'thisprejudi«e takes place,, is. fti(!h/thair 
Ae 6i»eS& geibiustis ne^ly equally liable w an un<-s 
dwc Bias with the mod vulgar. To queftioa 
wifih boldncfe and i^dtfference, wbether an indi-^ 
vidtvair^; alJkforming, all-feeing and all-^overnin'g 
Being exifts;, to wboia, if he exifts, we may poffibly 
ke irefpio^fibte for dim' aSiom, whofe intelligence 
and poM^er mttft be- infinitely fuperior to our own, 
iFequtres a^ great conquefi of former habitude, a 
irmn^fs of nerves, as^ well as of underftanding > 
it will therefore be no great wonder, if fucb men 
as Locke and Newton can be named among the 
Believers i"A' a Deity. They were chriftiaris as 
well as theifts, To that their authority goes as far* 
in one refpeO: as in the other. But if the opinions 
of men of great genius are to have weight, what 
is to be faid of modern men of genius ? You, Sir; 
are of opinion that the world is getting wifer asE 
well as better. There is all the reafon in the worlc^ 

why 
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vhy it (hauld get wifer at leaft, fiace yifdotn ts 
only a coUeaion of experience, and there muft 
be more experience as the world is older. Modern. 
Fhilofophers are nearly all atheifts. I take the 
term atheift here in the popular fenfe. Hurne^ 
lielvetius, Diderot, D'Almbert. Cari they^ not 
weigh againft Locke and Newton, and even 
more than Locke and Newton, fince their ftore 
of knowledge and learning was at hand to be added 
to their own, and among them are thofc who fingly 
pofTefied equal fcience in mathematics as in meta-* 
phyiics ? It is not impoffible, perhaps not impro-' 
bable, from his courfe of learning and • inquiries, 
that if Dr. Prieftley had not from his firft initiation 
into fcience been dedicated for what is called the 
immediate fervice of God, he himfelf might have 
been one of the greateft difprovers erf his pretended 
divinity. 

In England you think, Sir, that atheifm is not 
prevalent among men of free reafoning, though 
you acknowledge it to be much fo in other coun* 
tries. It is not the firft time it has been obferved 
that the greater the fuperftition of the common 
/ people the lefs is that of men of letters. In the 
heart of the Papal territories perhaps is the great- 
eft number of atheifts, and in the reformed coun- 
tries 
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tries the greateft numbdl' of deifts. Yet it is a ly" 
common obfervatiori, efpecially by divines, that 
. deifm leads to atheifm, and I believe the obfer- 
• vation is well founded. I hardly need explain 

* "here, that by deifm in this fenfe is meant a belief 

in the exiftence of a Deity from hatural and philo- 
sophical principles, and a difbelief in all immediate 
revelation by the Deity of his own exiftence. Such 
is the force of habit, that it is by degrees only that 
even men of fenfe and firmnefs Ihake ofFone pre- 
judice after another. They begin by getting rid 
of the abfurdities of all popular religions. This 
leaves them fimple deifts ; but the force of reafon- 
ing next carries them a ftep farther, and whoever 
trufts to this reafoning, devoid of all fear and pre- 
judice, is very likely to end at laft in being an a- 

^ iheift. Nor do I admit it to be an argument 

either for Revelation or Natural Religion, that the 
fame turn for fpecufation that would convert a 
chriftian into a theift, will carry him on to be an 
atheift, though I know the argument has been 
often ufed. If upon fick beds or in dying mo- 
ments men revert to their old weaknefs and fuper- 
ftitions, their falling off may afford triumph to 
religionifts; for my part I care not fo much for 
, the opinions of fick and dying men, as of thofe 

D who 
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who at the time are ftrong and healthy. But in 
tne opinions of the one or the other I put no great 
ftrefs. My faith is in reafoning, for though ridi- 
cule is not a complete teft of truth, reafoning t 
hold tertainly to be fo. I own belief may be im- 
preft on the mind otherwife than by the force of 
reafon. The mind may be difeafed. All I fhall 
fay is, that though I have formerly believed many 
things without reafbh, and eveh many againft it, as 
is very common, I hope I fhall never rtiore. My 
mind (I was goitig to fay, thank God) is fane' 
at prefent, and I intend to keep it fo. I am aware 
that at the expreffion juft ufed fome will exclaim 
in triumph, that the poor wretch could not help 
thinking of his God at the fame time he was deny- 
ing him. The obfervation would hdld good, if it 
were not that we often fpeak and write tinpremedi-i 
tately, and though what is in this manner unpfe- 
meditately expreffed upon a revifion fhould be 
certainly expunged, yet I chufe to leave the ex- 
preffion to (hew the force of habit. 

In fear lies the origin of all fancied deities, whe* 
thcr folc or numberlefs. 

Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor, 

But the grcateft debafement of the human mind 

is 
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is evidenced in the inftance of attributing a merit 
to belief, which has come at laft to be ftiled a 
virtue, and is dignified by the name of faith, that 
moft pitiful of all human qualities. When the 
apoftle fpoke of faith, hope and charity, he 
^ might as well have exclaimed the leafl of the three 

is faith, as the greateftis charity. 

Oneenthufiaft cries out un Roi and another un 
Dim. 1 he reality of the king I admit, becaufe I 
feel his power, Againft my feeling and my expe- 
rience I cannot argue, for upon thefe fenfations is 

^ built all argument. But not all the wondrous 

works of the creation, as I hear the vifible opera- 
tions of nature called, convince me in the leaft of 
the exiftence of a Deity. By nature I mean to 
exprefs the whole of what I fee and feel, that 
whole, I call felf-exiftent from all eternity ; I ad- 

> jnit a principle of intelligence and defign, but I 

deny that principle to be extraneous from itfelf. 
My creed in fine is the fame with that of the ^lo- 
man poet ; 

'* DeiLS f/i ubicunquemov^mur.'^ 

If then I am admitted to explain my deity in thi? 
fenfe, I am not an atheift, nor can any one elfe in 

D z: the 
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the world be fuch. The x;^ nalurce, the perpetual 
. induftry, intelligence an(i provifion of nature muft 
be apparent to all who fee, feel or think. I mean, 
to diftinguifh this aflive, intelligent and defigding 
principle, inherent as much in matter as the pro- 
perties of gravity or any elatlic, attraSive or re- 
pulfive power, from any extraneous foreign force 
and defign in an invifible agenr, fupreme though 
hidden lord and matter over all effefts and ap- 
pearances that prefent themCelves to usin the courft 
of nature. The laft fiippofition makes the uiii« 
verfe and all other organifed matter a machine 

' made or contrived by the arbitrary will of another 

■ , . -J . _ . t' 

Being, which other Being is called God ; and my 
. theory makes a God of this univerfe, or admits no 
Other God or defigning principle than matter it:elf 
and its various organifations._ 

The inquiry is faid to be important. But why 
is it fo! All truth is important. It is a queftion of 
little importance, merely whether a man had a 
ly' maker or no, although it is of great importance to 
difprove the exiftence of fuch a Deity as theolo- 
gians wifli to eftablifh, becaufe appearances in the 
world go againft it. Suppofing however that it 
was granted, that the queftion, whether there is 

a Deity 
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^ Deity or not, was as little important as other 
(ruths, yet the queftion becoin^s important with 
(his reilexion, that other events may follow as der 
dii3ions ; fuch as a particular providence, or a fu-f 
lure (late of rewards and puniibments; but whether 
(uch deduflions or either of them neceflarily follow 
may well he queried. As to a particular providence^ 
you give up the reality of it, 2^nd I give, it up too. 
But I cannot give up the argument, that if there, 
were a God with all his allowed attributes of wif^ 
4om, power and juftice, there ought to be a parti* 
cular providence to countera6l the general laws of- 
nature, in favour of thpfe who deferve the interpo- 
jTition. Though the Deity (hould not interfere, 
unlefs jhere be a worthy caufe, agreeable to the. 
Horation rule, 

** Nec.Dcus intcrJU niji dignus vindicc. nodus;'* 

# 

Yet furely from the fame principles it fhould fol- 
low that the Deity ought to interfere where there. 
is a worthy caufe. Hece however arifes another 
• dilemma, for if ^e Deity has really thofe attri- y 
butes ©f power and juftice, there woul<ji never have ' 
been occafion for fuch temperaneous interpofiti- 
ons. A particular providence muft indeed prove 
one of thefe two principles^ either that God was. 

ifnperfeft 
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imperfeft in his defign, or that inert matter is ini- 
mical to the properties of God. If that wifhed 
for interpofition of the Deity is put off to a future 
exiftence, I ^annot help obferving, that future day 
has been already a long while Waited for in vairi, 
and any delay deftroys fome one attribute or other 
of the Deity.. He want* juftice, or he wants the 
power, or the will to do good and be juft. That 
^ future ftate of rewards and punifliments may 
\ however exift without a Deity, you, Dr. Prieftley, 

t/ ( pillow to be no impoffibility. It may indeed be 
argued with, apparent juftncfs, that a principle. .of 

/ jrevivifcence may as well be admitted as a principle 

pf produftion in the firft inftauce': and as to rei 
^ards and punifhments, judg^mieat m^y be render? 
ed, as well as now, by Beings lefg. than Deities- 
For my part I firmly wifh for fuch a future ftate, 
and though I cannot firmly believe it, I am re- 
fplved to live as if fuch a ftate were to enfue. This 
feems, I own, like doubting, and doubting may 
be faid to be a miferable ftate of anxiety. " Bti^ 
ter be confident than unhinged ;, better confine in 
ignorance than have no fixed fyftem." So it may 
be argued ; but I think the refult willbe as people 
feel. Thofe who do not feel bold enough, to bq 
|atis6ed . with their own thoughts^ may aband<>9 

them 
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them and adopt the thoughts of others. For my 
p?ift I am content with my own ; and not the lefs 
fo l^ecaufe they do not end in certainty upon mat- ^ 
ters, from the nature of them, beyond the com- 
plete ^each of human intelligence, 

Ther6^ is nothing in faQ: important io human na- 
ture but h^pinefs, which is or ought to be the end 
or aim of ourl^eing. I mean felf-happinefs; but for- 
tunately for mankind, fuch is by nature our con- 
ftruftidn, that wfe cannot individually be happy un- 
lefs we join alfo in promoting the happinefs of 
others. Should immorality, timidity or other 
bale principles arife from atheifm it tends imme-* 
diately, I will own, to the unhappihefs of man- 
kind* If it is afked me, *' why am I honeft and 
honourable V I anfwer, becaufe of the fatisfaftion 
1 have in being fo. *' Do all people receive that 
fatisfaftion ?" No, many who are ill educated, 
ill-exampled and perverted, do not. I do, that is 
Enough for me. In Ihort, I am well conftrufted, 
and I feel I can therefore aO: an honeft and hon- 
ourable part without any religious motive. Did I 
perceive, that belief in a Deity produced morality 
or infpired courage, I might be prompted to con- 
fefs; that the contrary would enfue from atheifm. 

But 
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But the bulk of the worfd has long believed, ot 

/I ■ • • ' .... 

^ long pretended to believe in a Deity, yet morality 

and every commendable quality feem at a ftand. 
/ The belifever and the unbeliever we often fee equally 
bafe, equally immoral. Superftition is certainly only 
the excefs of religion. That evidently is attended 
often with immorality and cowardice. I am tempted 
to fay, from obfervation, that the belief of a Deity 
is apt to drive mankind into vice and bafenefs ; but 
I check myfelf* in this affertion, upon jconfiderin^ 
that very few indeed are thofe who really believe iri 
a Deity out of fuch ai pretend to do fb. It is jm- 
^offible for ah intelleftual being to believe firmly 
in that of which he can give no account, or of which 
he can JEorm no conception. I hold the Deity i 
the fancied Deity at leaft, of whoni with all his at- 
tributes fuch pompous defcriptions are fet forth 
to the great terror of old women and the amufe* 
ment of young children, to be an objeft of which 
we form (as appear^ when we fcrutinife into our 
ideas) no conception and therefore can give no ac- 
count. It is faid, after all this, that men do 
ftill believe in fuch a Deity, I then do fay in re- 
turn, they do not make ufe of their intellefts. 
The moment we go into a belief beyond what we 
feel, fee and underftand, we might as well believe 

ia 
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in will-with-a-whifp as in God. But I would fix 
morality upon abetter bafis than belief in a Deity. 
If it has indeed at prefent no other bafis, it is not 
morality, it is felfifhnefs, it is timidity ; it is the 
hope of reward, it is the dread of punifliment. For 
a great and good man, fhew me one who loves 
virtue becaufe he finds a pleafure in it, who has ac- 
quired a tafte for that pleafure by confidering what 
and where happinefs is, who isjug^ fuch a fool as 
to feek mifery in preference to happinefs, whofe 
honour is his Deity, whofe confcifence is his judge* 
Put fuch a man in combat againft the fuperftitious 
fon of Spain or Portugal, it were eafy to fay who 
would fhew the trueft courage. The queftion 
might be more voluminoufly difcufled, but I feel 
already proof of conviftion ; if you. Dr. Prieftley, 
do not, perhaps fome other readers may. I have 
nothing to do with men of low minds. They 
will always have their religion or pretence of it, 
but I am miftaken if it is not the gallows or the 
pillory that more govern their morals than the * 
gofpel or the pulpit. 

After all, atheifm may be a fyftem only for 
the learned. The ignorant of all ages have be- 
lieved in God, The anfwer of a Philofophical Un- 

£ believer 
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t)^liever though written in the vulgar tongue may 
probably not reach the vulgar. If argument hatd 
prevailed they were long converted from their fu- 
perftttious belief. The fentimenf^ of atheiftical 
philofophers have long been publiOied, If mif* 
thief therefore could enfue to fociety from fuch 
free difcuflions, that mifchief fociety muft long 
have felt. I think truth fliould never be hid, but 
few are thofe who min^ it. I will therefore take 
upon myfelf but little importance though I have 
prefumed to preface a|i anfwer from a Philofophi- 
cal Unbeliever to Letters which you, Dr. Prieftley 
have written. If you deem that anfwer detrimen- 
tal to the interefts of fociety, you will recolleft 
that you invite the propofal of objeftions and pro- 
mife to anfwer all as well as you can. If you 
fhould happen to he exafperated by the freedom 
of the language or the contrariety of the fentiment, 
this anfwer will gain weight in proportion as you 
lofe in the credit of a toleraAt Divine. Therefore 
if you reply at all, reply with candour and with 
coolnefs; heed the matter and not the man, thou^ 
I fabfcribe my name, and am 

Reverend Sir, 

Your friend, admirer, 
Vx/ord^Street, No. 4 1 8. and humble fervant, 
Jan. 1, 1782. WILLIAM HAMMON. 
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If'T is the general falhion to believe in a Gq^ th^ 
. maker of all things, or at leaft to pretend to 
fiich a belief, to, define the nature of thi$ exifting 
D^itj^by the attributes which are given t6 him, t9 
place the foundation of morali(y on this belief, 
;ind in idea- at leaft, to conneO; the welfare of civil 
Ibcicty with the acknowledgensent of fuch a Being. 
J^ew however axe thofe, who being queftioned can 
give any tolerable grounds for their afftrtions upon 
4his fubje&, and hardly any two among the learri- 
^d agree in their manner of proving wbai.eafth 
Hwiil fepaf ately hold to b^ indifpvrtaWvy -deftr. - The 
^ttribijtes pf a Deity^ are more ^generally, {^r^^d 

£ 2 ' upon^ 
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upon, though lefs the fubjed of proof, than his 
exigence. As to morality, thofe very people \vho 
are moral will not deny, they would be fo though 
y there were not a God, jand there n^ver yet has 
been a civil lawgiver, who left crimes to be 
puniihed by the author of the univerfe ; not even 
the profanation of oaths upon the facrednefs of 
which fo much is built in fociety, and which yet 
is faid to be a more immediate offence againft th^ 
Deity than any other that can be named. 

The method which Dr. Prieftley has taken ,ta 
prove the exiftence pf a God, is by arguing from 
'tfftB to cmft. He explodes that other pretended 
proof a priori which has fo much raifed the fame 
t)f Dr. GlaVke among other theologians. As to 
the attributes of the Deity, Dr. Prieftley is not 
quite fo confident in his proofs there; and the moft 
lamiable one, the moft by mortals to be wiflied for, 
the benevolence of God he almoft gives up, or owns 
fat leaft there i$ not fo much proof of it as of his 
'other attribute?. His obfervations are' divided 
into feveral Letters, this is pne anfwer given to the 
i whole ; for it wopld be to no purpofe to reply to 
•topics^ upon whith the writers are agreed. What ' 
' therefore 45 not con tradifted here, Dt. Prieftley 
: . ^' - may 
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ihay in general take to be allowed ; but to obviate 
doubts and to allow his argument every force, it 
may be fairer perhaps to recite at full length 
what in this anfwer is allowed to be true, wha^ 
is denied as falfe, what meant to be expofed 
as abfurd, and what rejeSed as affertions with-, 
out proof, inadmiflible or inconclufive. The con- 
clufion \yill contain fome obferva^ions upon the 
Vbole. 



TRUISMS, 

« _ • •• 

1. " EfFeC^s haye iheir adequate c|ufes/' 

2. *^ Nothing begins tp exift without a cauf<$ 
foreign to itfelf." 

3. " No being could make himfelf, for that 
would imply that he exifted and did not exift at 
|he fame tiine/' 

4* " If one horfe, or one tree, had ^ caufe, all 

• • 

^. Something 
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/. .5. Something muft havo ejcifted from all eter* 
tnty, 

6. " Atoms cannot be arranged, in a nianncr 
cxpreffive of the mod exquifite defign, without 
competent intelligence having exifted fomewhere." 

. 7. ** The idea of -a fupreme author is more iplcsL^ 
fing to a virtuous mind, than that of a blind f^tc 
find fatherlefs deferted world." 

8, ** The condition of mankind is in a ftate of 
melioration, as far as mifery arifes from ignors^nce, 
for as the world grows oldfer it muft grow wifer, 
if wifdom arifes from experience/* 



. 9. ^* All moral virtue is pnly, a modification of 
benevolence/* 



<« 
9 



10. " Virtue -gives a better chance fprhappi, 
|ief{^ than vice/' . r 

11. " No inftance of any' revival/' 



I .... 

12. ** Atheifts are not to think themfelve&quit^ 

fepure with refpeft to a future life/' 

13. " Though* 
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\ 13. ** Thought might as well depend Upon the 
conftruQion of the brain, as upon any invifiblefub« 
dance extraneous to the brain." 

14, ** If the works of God had a beginning, 
there muft "have been a time when he was inac- 
tive." 

^ . 45*. *^ Where happinefs is 'wanting in the 

creation I would rather conclude the author 

had mift of his defign than that he wanted bene^ 
yolcncft* 



FALSE ASSERTIONS. 
If ** A caufe needs not be prior to an effeSU**. 

« 

2. '* If the fpecies of man had no beginning, it 
would not follow that it had np caufe." 

8* " A caufe may be cotemporary with the ef« 
fea." 
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4^ " An atheift muft believe he was ititfoduced 
into the world without defign/' * 



ABSURDITIES. 

1. "A general mafs of fenfation confifting of 
variouis elements borrowed from the pad and the 
future." 

2. " Since fenfation is made up of paft, pre*- 
fent, and future, the infant feeling for the mo- 
ment only, the man recoUefling what is paft 
and anticipating the future, and as the prefent 
fenfation muft therefore in time bear a lefs pro- 
portion to the general mafs of fenfation than it 
4id, fo at laft all temporary aflPeftions, whether 
of pain or pleafure become wholly inconfider- 
able." 

3. " The great book of nature and the book of 
revelation both lie open before us." 



4. '^ AconcluQon above our comprehenfion. 
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5. ^' A whole eternity already paft.'* 

£. " Since a finite Being cannot be infinitely 
happy, becaufe he. muft then be infinite in know- 
ledge and power ; and as all limitation of happi- 
Befsnuift confift in degree of happinefs or mixture 
©f mifery, the Deity can alone determiae which 
mode of limitation is beft." 

7. " We have reafon to be thankful for our 
pains and diftreffes." 

8. *' If the divine Being had made man at firft 
as happy as he can be after all the feelings and 
ideas of a painful and laborious life, it muft have 
been in violation of all general laws and by a con- 
ftant and moitientary interference of the Deity." 

9. " It is better the divine agency (hould not 
be very confpicuous," 

10. ** If good prevails on the whole, creation 
being infinite, happinefs will be infinite, and God 
comprehending the whole, will only perceive the 

F ' balance 
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balance of good, and that will be happinefs un- 
mixed with mifery." 

11. "If a man is happy in the whole he is in- 
finitely happy in the whole of his exillence." 

12. ''' Although all things fall alike to all men 
and no diftinflion is made between the righteous 
and the wicked, and even though the wicked de- 
rive an advantage from their vices, yet this is con- 
fiftent with a ftate of moral government by a Be- 
ing of infinite wifdom and power." 

13. ** As ploughing is the means of having a har- 
veil, though God has predetermined whether 
there fliould be a harveft or not, fo prayer is the 
means of obtaining good from God, although that 
good is predetermined upon ; It is therefore no 
more abfurd to pray than to plough." 

14. " Notwithftanding happinefs is the necef- 
fary confequence of health, yet man's happinefs is 
mor^ from intelleftual than corporeal feelings." 

15. " Evil is neceffarily conneSed with and 

fubfervient to^ood, although in the next world 

there m\\ be all good and no evil." 

16. " By 
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i6. " By reafon we can difcover the neceffary 
exiftence of a Deity, yet to be a fceptic on that 
fubjeft is the firft ftep to be a Chriftian, becaufe 
reafon not fufficiently proving it we fly to revealed 
truth." 

17. *' The power, which a roan has by the 
comprehenfivenefs of his mind to enjoy the future, 
Jias no apparent limits." 

i8, *^It is of no avail in the argument con- 
cerning the exiftence of a Deity, that we have no 
conception of him, fince it does not imply impof- 
fibility of his exiftence that we have no idea at all 
upon the fubjeft/' 



INADMISSIBLE or INCONCLUSIVE. 

1. " The queftion of the exiftence of a Deity 
is important.*' 

2. " A Theift has a higher fenfe of perfonal 
4ignity than an atheift." 

Fa 2. " The 
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3. " The conduft of an atheift muft give con- 
cern to thofe who are not fo." 

4. '^ An atheift believes himfelf to be, at his 
death, for ever excluded from returning life.'* 

5. *' There are nwre atheifts than unbelievers 
in revelation." 

6. '^ Men of letters mav have the fame bias to 
incredulity as others to credulity, becaufe they are 
fubjeft to a wrong afTociation of ideas, as well as 
other perfons though in a lefs degree.'^ 

7. '' Whoever firft made a thing, for example 
a chair or a table, muft have had an adequate idea 
of it's nature and ufe." 

4 

8. *^ If a table had a defigning caufe, the tree, 
from whence the wood came, and the man who 
made the table muft have had a defigning caufe, 
which comprehended all the powers and properties 
of trees and men." • 



9- '' All 
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9. *' All the vifible univerfe, as far as we can 
judge, bears the marks of being one work, and 
therefore muft have had a caufe of infinite power 
and intelligence." 

10. '^ We might as well fay a taUe had no 
caufe, as that the world had none." 

11. '^ A Being originally and neceifarily cap»r 
ble of comprehending itfelf, it is not improper to 
call infinite, for we can have no idea of any bounds 
40 it's knowledge or power/' 

« 

12. " A feries of finite caufes caiuiot pofiibljf 
be carrid back ad infinitumJ' 

13. " Our imagination revolts at the idea of 
an intelledual foul of the univerfe, that is. of an 
intelligence refulting frona arrangement." 

« 

14. ** The aftual exiftence of the univerfe com- 
pels us to come at laft to an originally exificntand m*- 
telltBual B^ng, becaufe if the immediate maker of 
jthe univerfe has not ej^ifted from all eternity, he 
XQuft have derived his being and fenfes from one 
li^ho has^ and that being we call God." 

' ^5- " Go(^ 
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i 15. ** God mull be prefent to all his works, if 
J' ., . '" ■ Vie admit no power can aft but where it is, he mull 
therefore exift every where,' becaufe his works arc 
everywhere/* 



r 

/ 



i€. '^ As no being can unmake or materially 
change himfelf (at leaft none can annihilate him- 
felf ) fo God is unchangeable, for no Being God 
made can change him and no other Being can 
exift but what God made. 



17. ** Two infinite intelligent Beings of the 
/ fame kind would coincide, therefore there can only 

^ ^e one God/' 

18. " Nothing can be more evident, than that 
plants and animals could not have proceeded from 
each other from all eternity/ 



»» 



ig. " That happinefs is the defign of the crea- 
tion, becaufe health is defigned and fickneft is 
only an exception, not a general rule is as evi- 
dent as that the defign of the Mill-wright muft 
have been, that his machine ihould not be ob* 
ftruQed/* 

«o. ** As^ 
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» 

fio. ^* As a ft ate of ficknefs is comparatively 
rare with a ftate of health, happinefs the refult of 
healthy and the end of the creation happinfifs, fa 
the end of the creation is already in a great mea« 
fure anfwered." 

2T. " Pleafure tends to continue and propagate 
itfelf, pain to check and exterminate itfelf." 

22. "As our knowledge and power in refpeft / 

to ihunning pains and procuring pleafures advance / ^ w 
with our experience, nothing is wanting to enable 
us to exterminate all pains, but a continuance of 
being. 



23. " Our enjoyments continually increafe in 
real value from infancy to old age." ' ^ . ^ ' 

.24. "A future moral diftribution is probable, 
becaufe God is infinitely powerful and wife." 

25. " Since reverence, gratitude, obedience, 
confidence are duties to men, fo thev are to God; /:*' 
and as we pray to men, fo we ihould pray to 
God." 

26. " Pre- 
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a6. ** Prefcience, predetermiiiation and infinite 
benevolence are no argument againft prayer to 
flie Deity/' 

27. "A wifli produced by nature is evidence 
of the thing wifhed for, but a future ftate is wifli- 
ed for, therefore there is evidence of a future 
ftate/' 

2^, " As we have no idea how we came origi- 
hjftly to be produced, for what we know to the 
contrary cMir reproduftion may be as much the 
courfe of nature as our original produftion." 

flg. " A gloom and melancholy belong more to 
atheifts than lo devout people/* 






* • 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Dr. Prieftley will hardly doubt^ after this col- 
ledion from his work that it has at leaft been read 
before it is attempted to be anfwered. It is in 

the 
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the writer's power to quote the page and line for 
tach aflertidn, but it would be ftuffing this pub- 
lication with unheceflary references. Dr. Prieftley 
will be abie to know what are his own femiments 
'and what hot without recurring to his printed 
tetters. There hais been alfo another difficulty 
in claffing the feveral exceptions undei* the diffe- 
rent heads ; what is falfe, what is ahfurd, and what 
is inadmiffible bordering fo nearly on eath other. 
Nice diftinSions cannot in fuch refpeft be made, 
hilt the whole together form the main argument 
which is to be anfwered. 

V 

The fi'rft and principal affertion isj that effefls 
4lave their adequate caufes ; it is th^rt added, that 
the unlverfe is an ^ffeQ:, that it therefore tpuft 
have a caufe, and to this caufe in the Englifh lan- 
guage is given the name of God. This propofi- 
tion is true, provided the univerfe is an effeft, 
but that is a fojlulatum without conceffion and 
Without a proof. This original Being he advances 
in another place to be that only fomething which 
exifted uncaufed from all.eternity, and which could 
not have been a Being, like a man or a table, in- 
capable of comprehending itfelf, for fuch exiften- 
ces would require another fuperior Being. But if 

G the 
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. the univerfe is not adopted as an efFeQ:, if it U 
taken as exifting from all eternity, the univerfct 
becomes an intelligent Being, and there or no 
where is the Ddty fought after. Such a Being we 
may properly fpeak of and reafon . upon. The 
whole is fubjefted to our fenfations and our expe- 
rience. But of his own uncaufed Being Dr^ P* fay« 
we cannot properly fpeak. Is not that alone an 
argument of there being no fuch thing? His 
friend Dr. Clarke fays, we cannot have an idea of 
an impoffible thing. Now this difcovered Deity 
is allowed to be that of which we can have no idea* 
So farat leaft it is allied to the impoffible. 

As to the argument of caufe and effeft, the 
latter certainly implies the former ; but when we 
give the name of efFe£l to any thing, we muft be 
certain it is an efFe£l, for we may be fo far mif* 
taken perhaps as to call that an effeft which is a 
^ , caufe, at leaft what is an efFeft to-day may be a 
caufe to-morrow, as in the inftance of generation ; 
for though a fon does not beget his father,, he too 
has his offspring in which he may be fai(J to live 
over again, and if we are to argue only from ex-* 
perience, moft probably that alone is the refurrec- 
tion and the life to come. But if it is contended 

that 
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that our experience relates only to finite caufej^ or 
caufes incapable of comprehending themfelves, it 
muft at the fame time be allowed, that all our rea- 
foning is founded only on experience. This Dr. P, 
at lead allows even while he keeps reafoning 
about a Deity, which he calls an infinite caufe ca« 
pable of comprehending itfelf, though nobody is 
capable of comprehending it, and of which we 
therefore can have no experience. Yet he will 
aflert, that thinking perfons feldom are convinced 
by thinkings This is odd language for a reafoner* 
When another philofopher or divine attempts to 
prove ^ God in their own way, Dr. Prieftley can 
readily fee his fallacies ahd abfurdities. Du Clarke, 
|he former great champion of God Almighty, is 
made very light qf. He thought, foolifli man, to 
prove the (cxiftenco pf 2^ Di?ity merely by our hav* 
ing an idea of that exiftence, which would go to 
prove the truth pf every unnatural conceit that 
ever entered into the heart of man; and contended 
farther that it would be equally abfurd to fuppofe 
no Deity as that twp and two did not make four, 
Jt would indeed b? abfurd, fays Dr. Prieftley pro- 
vided we agreed that the univerfe is a cm/id exiftr- 
fpncc, for God i3 the pame we give for the caufe of 
the imvcvkj which in fuch cafe muft exift. It 
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h only denying that the tmiveffc ia s^ caufed 
fence, and then the ahfurdity is taken away. Do 
Priaftley, for the fake of iqaking Dn Clarke ab* 
furd, will readily allow the denial tapable of he-> 
ing made ; and for the fame purpofe h^ feera* 
gi-av^ly to ^ave taken upon himfelf to ptove thfti 
fchbbl-bdy's diffitulty, that two and two do indke. 
four; for; he fays, that four is the term slgre^d up* 
tih in lahguage to be given to the fum f;otal c/i- 
tWo arid tWo, and that to deny the Deity is at leafl^ 
not fo abftird al to fay that two ahd two do not 
i^afce fbtir. 

pt PHfeftley fays he finds np difficulty in «Jc* 
eluding every thing from the hiind except lpac4. 
ihd duration. He allpws then at leaft, that theti, 
is no manifeft abfurdity in fuppofing there is no 
Deity, for nothing can be proved by reafphing it 
the conclufioh can be denied without abfurdity^ 
bof can there be a manifeft abfurdity in dehyihg 
the exiftehce of what there is no difficulty in ex*. 
eluding from the mind. Yet after all b^ adds 
(fomewhatirtconfiftently) that we cannxn exclude 
ihe idea of a Deity, if we do not exclude ah cxiftent^ 
Uhiveife. This Dfeity he defines to be a mbft; 
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fin^pl^ dB^ing; fitnple ^nd in&aitc j terms vhi^li 
but ill agree together* 

i 

The infinite ox houndleftt exiftence of this prc^ 
1(ended Deity is a p^op^rty mofe infifted upon than 
anjf oth^r^ anct whatever other properties afe given 
tp him they are all in the infinite degree. The 
properties alledged to, be proved are, eternity, in-* 
^qit^ knowledge and power, unchapgeablenef^a 
unity,. jO^nanippt^nce, aOtion froxn all etei^nity, and 
indepejideno^ Benevolence and moral governmenl 
^re alfo. aCcnbed to lum, but confeiTecyy with a 
Ifk degree of ^ertaijrity, though the moft defire* 
^le. of allh his given properties. Upon the fub'- 
jeQ; q£ b^^evojence. Dr. Prieftley oply advauces, 
j^hat where ijt is not proved by the happinefs of hi* 
^reatur^ to exill, he. would rather chufc to con- 
elude he mift of his. defign, ; that is, he wanted 
j>ower or knowledge, than that he wanted bene- 
yolpncc. If he. means to argue that it is more ra-. 
tionaJl to conclude thijs. Deity wanted po,wer and 
knowledge tha^. thax he wanted benevolence, ^nd 
becaufe Dr. Priieftley fancies himfelf to, hayeproy^ 
^d the Deity cannot want the two former, he con^ 
^ludes tii^ D^i.ty (;annot want, the latter, as the lefii 
probable for him to be deficient in, his argument 
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b nomore a truifm. As awifli, that the Deity 
may not want benevolence, in that fenfc let him 
take it ^s, agreed upon. He allows that mifery in 
the human fpecies proves malevolence in the 
Deity, and happinefs the contrary. All the proof 
adduced in favour of benevolence is in aflerting 
that]^ throughout the univerfc, good is more pre* 
dominant than evil. The infinite ^xtept of b^ne-f 
volence he will allow incapable of proof ; but then 
it is faid that the evils which mankind endure are 
not fo great ?ts might be infli^ed upon them ; that 
virtue to vice, happinefs to mifery, health to fick* 
nefs bear at leaft equal proportions. That lefler 
evils exift inftead of greater is indeed but a poor 
proof in the favour of the benevolence of an alk 
powerful Being. Or grant, that good is more 
predominant than Cvil, this furely is no proof 
peither of the benevolence of a kind and all-pow- 
erful Being. Yet Dr. Prieftley adds that the 
general benevolence of the Deity is qnqueftionable. 
How unqueftiqnable ? It is queftianfsd by the 
^uthof himfelf, and he declares he cannot prove it. 
After this he alks, yho will pretend to difts^t? tp. 
fuch a Being ? He might in the fame ftile con-r 
tplude that no objeftion deferved a reply. The 
yholc of th4$ is afeiurd; but whei^ the Doftor 

l>?gin^ 
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begins to feel enthufiafm he is like the reft of the 
fecclefiaftical arguers. They reafon themfelves in-* 
to imaginary Beings with more imaginary proper* 
ties and then fall down and worlhip them. God 
isfaidto haye made man in the image, of himfelf* 
If he has done fo, man is up with him, for he in ,^ 
return makes God in his own imager ^uch ad 
the imagination of one man differs from another, 
fo differs the God of each devotee. They are all 
idolaters or anthropomorphites to a man ; thertu 
is none but ah atheift that is not the one or the 
other* 

The admiffion of evil into tlie world is an aN 
gument fo exceedingly concluGve againft at leaft y 
a good Deity, that it is curious to fee how Dr» // ,^ 
Priieftley ftudies to get rid of that difficulty. He ^ " " 
partly denies the faS, at leaft he fays there is niore ' t ^ '^ 
good than evil in the world. At laft he even I/S*^ "^ 
turns evil into good, or what ought to be the ef- 
fefts of one, into what ought to be the effeQs 
of the other, as he fays pain is neceffary for 
happinefs. But if pain is, as he fays, in this world • 
neceffary for happinefs, why will it not ftill be 
neceffary hereafter ? He anfwers, becaufe by that 
time we fhall have experienced pain enough for a 
future fupply of happinefs. If it is objefted, 

why 
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Vhy hdve V^lfe hot had ^aih enbtigli fcy the lliitft 
Ju.: .^ -^ach of us are twenty br thirty years bf age, in- 
^ , f* ^ Head bF Waiting *tili biir deathis at To many diiffe- 
rent a^es ? He can only firiilh his argument by al- 
lowing thai' the ways bf tJod are infcrutabie t6 
man, that every thing is for the beft and refer u» 
to dandidt for the reft of his philofophy ; nor will 
lie ever refolvfe the ijueftion, *' if evil ind pain 
are good and neceffary now, why will they not al- 
ways be fo ? Take a view of human cxiRencei 
and who tan even allow, that theit is more hap- 
J)ihefe th^n mifery ih th6 world ? Dr. Prieftley 
thinks tb givie the turn of the fcate to happinefs^ 
by toaking it depend intirely upon healthy HQti 
Vithdanding he fays in another jplace that human 
lenfatibns .tee i^ mafs collected frotn the paft, pre- 
lent and future, and as a man grows up the pre* 
fftnt goes 0^ to bear a lefs proportion to the ,bthe;r 
two; It would indeed be a fhort but lame wajr 
of proving that ^' happinbfs is the defign of the 
Creation" becaufi^ health is defigned, and iickh^(^ 
is only an exception, not a general rule/* Alany^ 
healthy man ihas certainly been unhappy, or elfe 
had.aim^p better ftudy health tha^i virtue. If tl^ 
jmilUwright make 4 poor iDRchipe he i^ a poor 
WQckman ; God in like manner dei^gning health 

and 
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and introducing ficknefs is but a poor phyfician. 
]n another place Dr. Prieftley having confidered, 
that he had aflerted that human fenfations arife 
from ideas of the pafl: and. future as well as the 
prefent, finds himfelf obliged to alter his notions 
of happinefs, fo far as to fay that happinefs is more 
inlelleftual than corporeal. Kut it is rather extra* 
ordinary to affert at the fame time, that happi- 
nefs is the neceffary confequence of health, and 
that happinefs is more from intelleftual than cor- 
poreal feelings. Surely health, if any thing, is 
corporeal. Another curious fancy about pain and 
happinefs is, that our finite nature not admitting 
infinite or unlimited happinefs we muft leave it to 
the wifdom of the Deity to determine which is bed 
for us (fince happinefs muft be diminifhed) a little 
pain to be added to it or fomewhat of happinefs 
to be taken away. It hardly requires the ficill of 
a benevolent Deity to determine which is beft for 
the creatures he has made (and whom he wiflies 
to be as happy as their finite nature will admit) to 
lelfen their degree of happinefs or mix therein 
a proportion of mifery. To conclude he aflvs, 
*' how it is polFible to teach children caution, but 
by feeling pain ?" It is eafy to allow in anfwcr, 
that it might not perhaps be poflTibie in us. But 

H be 
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he is arguing about the benevolence of a DertjTw 
It was poflible, he will allow, in him to have 
given thefe children knowledge without pain, at 
leaft if he continues to him the attribute he allows 
of omnipotence. 

Next he obferves that parents fufpend at times 
their benefits to their ofFpring, when perfuadedf 
they are not for their good; fo does the Deity. But 
before this argument holds he nluft therefore fay, 
it is not for the good of man to be made happy 
now, and that (he Deity can be infinitely benevo- 
lent without willing either infinite or univerfal 
happinefs. Take the argument anyway, it mufl 
go againft his benevolence or his power ; and the 
fame obfervations hold as to his love of jullice, 
whilft he is fo tardy in punilhing offenders. 

After obferving, that things are in an improv- 
ing flate, Dr. Prieftley allows, that the moral go- 
vernment of the univerfe is not perfeft. From 
thence he proceeds to affert, that atheifts may 
believe it within the courfe of nature, that men as 
moral agents may after death be re-produced, and 
therefore that there. may be a future ftate though 
there be no God, becaufe he reafons it may be in 

the 
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thecourfe of nature. This allows that the courfe 
of nature may be as it is without a God, and that 
there is therefore no natural proof of a Deity, 
His farther argument on this head is, that '* things 
ufually happen in a ftate of nature that are pro- 
per. A future ftate is proper. (To carry on the 
fuppofed ft^te of melioration and complete the 
moral governnaent of the univerfe.) It is there- 
fore probable." This is an argument perhaps 
more of wifh than probability, but let it have 
fuch force as belongs to it. It is pot the wifh of 
the anfwerer by fupporting atbeifm to give encou- 
ragement to imnjorality, but flioulc} he unwarify 
or with weak minds do fo, the argument of the 
Deity's exiftence is independent of fuch confidera- 
tions. ' It were better to feek another fupport for 
morality than a belief in God; for the moral pur- 
pofe in believing a Deity (an invifible Being, 
maker of all, our moral governor, who will 
hereafter take cognizance of gur conduft,] is not 
a. little checked by confidering; that he leaves 
the proof of his very exiftence fo ambiguous, that 
even men with a habit of piety upon them can- 
not but have their doubts, whilft on this exiftenc^ 
fo much of the moral purpofe depends. If this is 
fiot on argument againft the morality of a Deity, 

H2 it 
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it is at all events one againft his infinite morality ; 
though moral is an attribute to be given to him ia 
the infinite degree as much as any other. 

It is faid, infinite intelligence muft have pro- 

_ » 

cured a neceffary fitncfs of things, and that 'his 
forms morality* *' His will could not be biafTed 
by other influence ; therefore he muft have y^illed 
morality, becaufe neceflarily fit." Then comes 
infinite power, and yet no morality in the world 
or a very fmall portion of it. We cannot to any 
purpofe, do what we will, argue againft experi- 
ence. That it muft be, yet that it is not. What 
fnujl be, will be. If it is not, there is no vivjl in 
the cafe. 

It is next faid, that virtue gives a better chance, 
for happinefs than vice. This alfo is but a weak 
argument for the moral government of the uni- 
verfe,unlefs it be for a moral government by chance. 
Virtue ought to be the certain and immediate 
parent of happinefs, if a moral governor exifted 
with an uncontrouled dominion. If virtue tends 
to happinefs, or has only a better chance of doing 
fo, it is allowed that afenfible atheift fliould hold 
it right to be virtuous. The latt,er end of a righte- 

o.us. 
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0US man is certainly more likely to be happy thaft 
that of an unrighteous one. But let an atheift be 
righteous, and he can be as certain of happincfsiti 
his latter end as any other. Let another life be 
defirable, as it certainly is, his doubts Upon !fc\ 
vill not prevent it. Who could wifli an end s 
better or more happy than that of Mr. -Hume, 
who moft indubitably was an atheift. But if an- 
^theift be not fo good as a 1 heift. Dr. Prieftley^ 
perhaps, will allow him to be better than a fcep- 
tic, as any principles for fyftematifing nature are 
bettef than none at alj. A ^heift is not without 
his doubts as well as the fceptic ; an atheift, once 
firmly becoming fp, will never doubt more ; for 
we may venture to fay no miracles or new appear- 
ances will prefent thcmfelves to him to draw his 
belief afide. 

Still every thing is as God intended it— fo af^ 
ferts Dr. Prieftley ; and therefore it cannot by him 
be denied that crimes and vices are of his inten- 

* r 
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tion. The Theift exclaims in triumph, " He 
that made the eye, muft he not fee ?" But who 
inade the eye ? Or grant that God made the eye, 
which can only fee in the light, muft he neceffa- 
xilv fee in the dark ? It is again afferted, •* the 
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power which formed an eye, had fomething in 
view as certainly as he that conftrufled a telef-- 
cope/' If any Being formed any eye, grant it. 
3ut if the eye exifls necefTarily as a part of na- 
ture, as much as any other matter, or combination 
pf matter, neceflarily exifted, the refujt of the ar- 
gument 15 intirely different. 

It is far from being a neceffary part of the athe- 
ift's creed to exclude defign from the univerfe. 
-y '\ He places that defign in the energy of nature, 
V^hich Dr. Prieftley gives to fpme other extrane- 
ous Being. It is rather inconfiftent alfo in him 
to fay, that an atheift rightly judging of his own 
fituation upon his .-Own principles, ought not to 
bold himfelf quitp fccure froni a future^ (late of re- 
fponCbility and exiftences, and yet to fay he muft^ 
in his own ideas hold himfelf foon to be excluded 
for ever from life. 
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As to the inimutability of the Deity, it is diffir 
cult to guefs how that is proved, except by the ar- 
gument of Lucus a f\on lucendo ; becaufe every 
thing is changing here, therefore the Deity never 
changes ; which is neither an argument a priori nor 
fofteriori h\it /ui ge^ieri^, iperely applicable to the 
Peity. 

Fron^ 
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From the imperial infinite intelligence of the 
Deity an argument is formed of his unity. Dr. 
Prieftley fays. " that two infinite intelligent Be- 
ings would coincide, and therefore that there can 
only be one fuch Being." Two parallels will ne- 
ver coincide. That is one of the firft axioms of 
Euclid, in whom Dr. Prieftley believes as much 
as in his bible. If the Beings are infinite in ex- 
tent and magnitude they muft certainly coincide, 
but if they are only infinite in intelligence, it does 
not feefti to be neceffary that they fhould. 

The ubiquity of God is proved in this flioit 
way '' God made every thing, God controuls every 
thing. No power can aft but where it is. There- 
fore God is prefent every where." The workman 
muft certainly be prefent at his work, but when 
the work is done he may go about other bufinefs. 
If all the properties of matter, fuch as gravity, 
elafticity and other fuch exifted only by the perpe- 
_tual leave and agency of the Deity, it may be ar- 
gued he is in all places where matter Is. Space, 
empty fpace will ftill exift without him. In this 
mode of proof Dr. Priellley muft, contrary to the 
Newtonian fyftem, argue for a Plenum, before he 
proves the ubiquity. He cannot exclude fpace 

from 
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from his mind, nor can he exclude gravity from 
matter. Yet can he admit matter as well as fpace 
lb be eternal, becaufe he will not allow the inafli- 
vityofGod." " If God's works had a beginning 
he muft have been for a -whole eternUy inaftive." 
He feems to have an odd notion of etetnity, for 
^ he there allows it could haVe an end. The argu- 

ment would be fairer in conclu<J!ing *' he muft 
have been ina£live or doing fomething tljt** 

The Deity fet up, if not the creator of matter, 
is at leaft the mafter of it, nor will his advocates 
by any means allow him to be material himfelf. 
They fee fome incongruity in admitting one piece 
of matter to be fo complete a mafter of another. 
However Dr. Prieftley and other arguers for a 
Deity would do well to confider, that whatever 
is not matter, is a fpace that matter may occupy. 
Therefore if God is not matter, and alfo is not 
fpace, he is nothing. Dr. Prieftley allows matter 
eternal, and its properties of gravity, elafticity, 
eleQricity and others equally eternal. He fays 
direftly, that matter cannot exift without it's 
perpetually correfponding powers. The adjuft- 
mcnt of thofe powers he places in the Deity. But 
as we never fee matter without the adjuftment of 

thofe 
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thofe properties as well as the exiftence of them, 
this drives him at laft to fay, the Deity muft alfo 
have created matter, according to his fyftem eter- 
nally created it, cotemporarily with himfelf. Ideas 
gbfurd and irreconcileable J 

IDifcourfing upon the hypothefis of *' a fortuit-^ 
ous Goncourfe of atoms" Dr, Prieftley afks, " what 
reafon we have to think that fmall maffes of mat- 
ter can have power without communication ab 
extra ?** Let thi? queftion be returned, *' have 
we not reafon to think fo frpm attraftion the mod 
common property in matter/^ To get rid of this 
difficulty he will not 4II0W an atom of matter to 
be poflefled originally of fhg moft fimple powers, 
though he is ready to allow mi^tter to have been 
eternal. A ipagnet according to this fyftem muft 
fometime have exifted without its ipagnetic power. 
Hie conclude? there muft be fome original exiftent 
Being. He fliall be allowed many original exift- 
ent Beings if it pleafes him. A man may be an 
originally exiftent being, as well as any other. He 
\% fuperior to other animals in this world. In lik^ \ X^ t-^'^ 
tnanner there may be allowed fuperior Beings to 
fnan (as itioft probably there are) and yet thofe 
fyperior Beings not have made map. 

I Dn 
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[ Dr. Prieftley will have it, that all bodies are 

moved by external force. That does not feem 

♦ •••.■.■» 

quite neceflary. Motion may as well be afferted 
to be originally a property of matter, or its true na- 
tural ftate and reft a deprivation of that property, 
as that reft (hould be its natural ftate. Hume 
thought fo, and Hume was no great fool, not- 
withftandipg Dr. Prieftley makes fo light of hitn.. 
In faft matter never is, and therefore moft pro- 
bably never was found to be in a flate of reft. 
Nor has Dr. Prieftley any reafon to fuppofe gra^ 
vity, elafticity and eleSricity to have been imprefl; 
on bodies by a fupexior Being, and not originally 
inherent in matter, unlcfs to favour his own hypo- 
thec s of a Deity. He abfolutely fays matter 
could not have had thofe powers without a com- 
munication from a fuperior and intdligent Being* 
If matter is perceived in regulated motion, it i^ 
added bluntly, that it niuft be by a mover poifef- 
fed of a competent intelligence, and that a Being 
therefore of fuch power and intelligence wwyZ exift. 
Whoever finds no difficulty in believing the con- 
trary will find as little difficulty in Mr. Hume's 
hypothecs that motion might as well as other, 
powers and properties have been originally in- 
herent in matter, or at leaft have been a necaffary 
refult of forae matter a&ing upon another* 
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It has always been a doubt with Theifts, whe- 
ther they can better prove their God's exiftfence 
by moral or phyfical confiderations. Dr. Prieftley 
feems to/ think the forte of the argument lies in 
the latter proof, and lays particular ftrefs upon his 
obfervations refpefting caufe and effeft, which 
therefore cannot here be fo readily difmiffed. He 
makes great reference to the works of art. Theifts 
are always for turning their God into an overgrown 
iftan. Anthropomorphites has long been a term 
applied to them. They give him hands and eyes 
nor can they conceive him otherwife than as a cor- 
poreal Being. In which, as before has been faid, 
they are very right, for there can only be in the 
World body and the fpace which bodies occupy. 
But granting this great workman to have done fo 
much, is it not quite an incontrovertible propofi- 
tion, that whoever firft made a thing, as, for ex- 
ample, a chair or a table, muft have had an ade- 
quate idea of it's nature and ufe. Dr. Prieftley 
fpeaks more correftly in another part, by faying, 
he muft have been capable of comprehending it. 
The nature and ufe of things are often found out 
after they are made and by different peyfons than 
the makers of them. Neither is there any analo- 
gy between the works of art, as a table or houfe, 
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and of nature, as a man or tree. Therefore thertf 
can be no arguing from one to another by ana- 
logy. Hume obferves that the former works are 
done by reafon anddefign^ and the latter by gene- 
va ration and vegetation, and therefore arguing from 
efFeS to caufes, it is probable, that the univerfe i» 
generated or vegetated. At leaft after alt the ob- 
fervations about a table, it may be modeftly aik- 
ed, whether there is not fome difference between 
a table and the world ? The Doftor will alfo find 
fome difficulty in explaining the propriety of any 
argument of analogy between men and metals^ 
which he does not at other times fcruple to make ? 

A gratis affertion is firft made, that all things 
we fee are efFeQs ; then becaufe we fee one thing 
caufed, every thing muft have been caufed. His 
conclufion of the argument is ftill more curious, 
*' becaufe every thing was caufed there muft have 
been fomething that was not caufed." The caufe 
ought to be proportioned to the effecl. The ef- 
feft is not infinite. Why then attribute infinity to 
the caufe ? This is Hume's argument. Prieftley 
calls it fhortly unworthy of a philofopher. Let 
others judge! But furely, with all this infinity it 
may be aflced, why may not there have been an 
infinity of caufts ? 

A nother 
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Atlothcr argument is, that being unable to ac- 
count, for what is, by any thing vifible, we muft 
have recourfe to fomething invifible, and that in- 
vifible power is what he calls God. Apply thi« 
argument to gravity, and the external force that 
is faid to caufe every ftone to fall is God. But if 
lidthing vifibfe can to us account for. the operati- 
ons of nature, Why muft we have recourfe to what 
is invifible? Why neceflkry to account at all for 
them? Or whytnay not vifible things account for 
them, although this perfon or another cannot tel^ 
which ? 

If nothing cah.b^egin to exift of itfelf or by thd* 
energy of material nature, it is mofe confiftcnt to 
allow a plurality of Deities, than one immediate 
Deity* An equality in a plurality of Deities 
xni*ght be objedionable* But that is not at all ne<« 
ceflary, rather the contrary ; and fo was the Pagan 
theory, which is not fo abfurd as the modern one. 
>j This univerfe or mundane fyftem may be the work 
' of one hand, another of another, and fo on. 'T^ 
Where is the abfurdity of that ? If the univerfe i» 
applied to the folar fyftem, there is an appearance 
of its being formed by one defign, and in that 
ftile it might be faid to be the work of one hand. 

But 
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But this Deity is afferted to be infinite, and to hJiv^ 
made all other worlds and tiniverfes, though it 
does not appear by any unity of defign that all 
other worlds and univerfes arc otie work with 
this. 



Dr. Prieftley hirnfelf allows that reafon would, 
drive us to require a caufe of the. Deity. He is 
hirnfelf obliged to conclude, after all his reafoningi' 
that we muft acquiefce in our inability of having 
any idea on the fubjefl; that is» how God could 
cxift without a prior caufe. At the fame time he 
fays the Deity cannot have a caufe, and therefore 
we cannot reafon about him. Why then all his 
/ own reafoning ? We make a Deity ourfelves, fall 
down and worihip hkn^ It is the molten calf over 
/ again. Idolatry is ftill praftifed. The only dif* 

i ference is that now we worfliip idols of our ima- 
gination ; before of our hands. " Still we muft 
neceffarily reft at a Being that \% infinite ;" that is, 
when our reafon drives us to the admiffion of an 
infinite caufe we muft neceffarily ftop finitely in 
our career. Not content with this conclufion he 
adds, that we cannot help perceiving the exiftence 
of this caufe, though he owns that it is not an 
obje6t of our conceptions. But even the Theift's 
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argument does not neceflarily drive us to the ad- 
xpiflion of an infinite caufe* The argument is, 
f* becaufe there i^ainan, and xnan has intelligence^ 
v/e muft neceflarily admit of a Being of infinitely 
fuperior intelligence." Would it not be nearly as 
well to argue, " becaufe there is a goole, there- 
fore they e muft be a mai^." 

What is there more whicH hinders a feries of 
finite caufes to be carried back ad infinitum, than 
that the reafoner or contemplator of the courfe of 
nature is tired* If tkis eternal feries could not 
exift, a Deity might with fome propriety be faid 
%o follow. Put the argument ipto a fyllogiftic 
form. 

V The univerfe (hews defign ;" 

^\ It is abfurd to fuppofe a.n infinite, fiicqeffion of 
finite caufes ;" 

V Therefore the^q is a^n \incaufed intelligent caufe 
^f this univerfe." 

Deny the fecond aflcrtion and the problem is de- 
stroyed. So far from its being difficult to fuppofe 
an eternity, it is the moft difficult thing in the 

world to fuppofe any thing but an eternity. A 
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mind, npt afraid to think, will find it the moft 
leafy contemplation in the world to dwell upon* 
Jt is at leaft a bold affertion, that nothing can be 
piore evident than that plants and animals could nqt 
have proceeded frpm each other by fucceffion frpm 
idl eternity. Surely to this may be anfwered,.tha^ 
|t is more Evident that two and two make four^ 
But Dr. Prieftley goes on to fay, *' that thg pri? 
inary cs^ufe of a fnan cannot be a ms^, any more 
than the caufe of a found can be ^ fpiind." Hxper 
irience iheiv^ us all found is an effe£i of a caufe. 
Does experience fliew us m^re of a man than that 
^e came from a man and a woman ? To allpw there?* 
fore that all men muft have f ome from a man and 
a woman is as far as w^ P^n argue upon the fub- 
je£t, whilft in reafpning we jruft to experience* 
An argument is well built uppn fimilarity, there* 
fore it is probable if one \\OTk had a caufe all 
Jiorfes had. But wilj npt the argument bp more 
confonant to itfelf, in fuppofing all borfes had the 
fame caufe, and as one i$ feen to be generatetj 
from a horfe and a mare fo all were; frocji all eter- 
nity. It were a better argument in favour of £( 
Deity or fome invifible agent to (hew that a new 
animal came every now and then into life, with- 
out any body's knowing how or where. 

it 
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It is allowed by Prieftley and all other reafon* 
ers, that the moil capital argument that can be. 
formed in fupport of any thefis is to be built. 
upon experience, or analogy to experience. Yet 
will many of thefe reafoncrs, Dr. Prieftley at leaft 
for one, contend at the fame time for the proba- 
bility of a future life, when no inftance can be 
given of any revival whatfoever. The fame will 
contend, that their Deity can at pleafure form new 
fpccies of animals, though in faO: we never do fee 
new beings come into exiftence. We ought only 
to argue from experience ; and experience would 
teach us, that the fpecies of all animals has eter- 
aallyexifted. Grant that we do not know, whe- / 
ther inan has been eternal, or from a ' time, is it '^^ 
therefore becaufe we do not know, that we muft 
fay he came from God ? That unknown Being, as 
he is fometimes pompoufly and ridiculoufly called ! 
The Devil is equally an unknown Being. The 
admiffion of evil under a good Deity opens a 
ready door to the manichean fyftem, which feems , ^' 
much more rational than fimple Deifm. 

« 

The following chain of reafoning, as ufed by 
Dr. Prieftley, is well linked together to prove 
the weight and force of experience in reafoning, 

K but 
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but it proves nothing more. " Chairs and tables' 
are made by men or Beings of fimihr powers, be-' 
caufe we fee them made by men ; and we cannot' 
, fuppofe them made by a tree or come into being 
of themfelves, becaufe that is againft experience^ 
No one will fay one table might make another, or 
that one man might make another. We fee no- 
thing come into being without an adequate caufe." 
Yet for this adequate caufe we are at the fame time 
referred to a belief in a caufelefs fecret invifible 
agent, and to our own experience, for a proof of 
bis nature. 

Dr. Prieftley allows, that what is vijilk in man? 
may be the feat. of all his powers, for it is (as he 
fays,) a rule in pbilofophy not to multiply caufes 
without neceflity. But he affirms that what i* 
vifible in the univerfe cannot be the feat of intelli- 
gence. This is breaking the very rule of reafon- 
ing which he himfelf has chofen to adopt ; and he 
gives no other reafon for it, than becaufe we do 
not fee the univerfe think as we do man. Sen- 
fible of this dilemma, foon afterwards he inclines 
to allow a principle of thought to the univerfe, 
for he adds, that if we allow it, yet the uni- 
verfe has fo much the appearance of other works 

of 
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of defign that we muft look out for its author as 
much as that of a man ; and it is allowed that moft 
|)robably it had the fame author. 

Every difficulty vanifhes with the energy of 
nature, or at lead is as well accounted for as from 
an independent Deity/ It is an ufual queftion to 
thofe philofophers, who maintain that the prefenl 
exiftence of things is the refult of the force and 
energy of nature afting upon herfelf, *' why this 
force does not perpetually operate and produce 
new appearances ?" Befides that this<jueftion may 
be retorted upon the fupporters of a Deity, I am 
thoroughly perfiiaded, that this force is conftantly 
ip a6iion, and that every change which animals 
and vegetables undergo, whether of diflblution or 
renovation, is a maoifeft and undeniable proof of 
it. Man, and the other Beings which occupy this 
terreftrial globe, are evidently fuited to its prefent 
0ate, and an iteration in their habitation, fuch as 
that of extreme or exceffive heat, would inevitably 
deftroy them. This is fo certain, that bones of 
animals have been dug up which appertain to no 
fpecies now exifting, and which muft have perifhed^ 
from an alteration in the fyftem of things taking 
place too confiderable for it to endure. Whenever 
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the globe (hall come to that temperament fit for the 
life of that loft fpecies, whatever energy in nature, 
produced it originally, if even it had a beginning, 
will moft probably be fufficient to produce it again. 
Is not the reparation of vegitable life in the fpring 
equally wonderful now as its firft produftion ? Yet: 
this is a plain efFeftof the influence of the fun, whofe. 
abfence would occafion death by a perpetual wintei;* 
So far is this queftion from containing, in m)r 
opinion^ a formidably difficulty to the Epicurean 
fyftem, I cannot help judging the continual muta*- 
bility of things as an irrefragable proof of tbis eter- 
nal energy of nature, Thofe who aflt, why the 
great changes in the ftate of things are not more 
frequent, would abfurdly require them to enfue 
within the.fhbrt fpace of their exiftence, forgetting 
that million^ of ages are of no importance to the 
whole mafs of matter, though Beings of fome par- 
ticular forms may find a wi{h and an advantage to, 
prolong the term of their duration under that 
form. 



If it is faid, Nature or the energy of nature is 

/ another name for the Deity, then may Dr. Prieftley 

and his anfwerer fliake hands; the one is no more 

an aibeift than the other. And if it is obfer\^ed, 

that 
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that the Energy of Na^ture having produced men 
jmy be capable of re-p' oducing them, fo that an 
atheift is not fure to efcape punifhment for his 
crimes, it is eafy to fay in return, neither is a Deift 
fure. A good atheift has no more reafon to be 
afraid to lie re-produced than a good Deift or a 
Chriftian. It may be ufeful for both of them to be 
good. Ifneceflary let it again be repeated, that it V 
is not at all meant in (his anfwer to make atheifm 
a plea or proteftion for immorality. That is a 
charge long and mpft unjuftly put upon the poor 
"undefended atheift. The knowledge of a God and 
even the belief of a providence are found but too 
llight a barrier againft human pafSons, which are 
apt to fly out as licentioufly as they would otherwife 
have done. All, which this creed can in leality 
produce, fcarce goes beyond fome exterior exer-f 
cifes, which are vainly thought to reconcile man to 
God. It may make- men build temples, facrifice 
viSims, offer up prayers, or perform fomething of 
(he like nature; but never break a criminal intrigue, 
reftore an ill-gotten wealth, or mortify the luft of 
man. Luft being the fource of every crime, it is 
evident (fince it reigns as much.among dolaters and 
anthropomorphites, as among atheilts) idolater^ 
^ud anthropomorphites muft be as fufceptible of all 

forts 
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forts of crimes as atheifts, and neither the one fet 
fior the 6ther could form focieties, did not a curb, 
ftronger than that of religion, namely human laws, 
reprefs their perverfenefs. If no other remedy were 
applied to vice than the remonftrances of divines, 
a great city, fuch as London, would in a fortnight's 

I time, fall into the moft horrid diforders. What- 

ever may be the difference of faith, vice predomir 
nates alike with the Chriftian and the Jew, with the 
Deift and the atheift. So like are they in their 
a&ions, that one would think they copied one 
another. Religion may make men follow cerer 
monies ; little is the inconvenience found in them, 
A great triumph truly for religion to make men 
baptife or faft ? When did it make men do virtuous 

^ aClions for virtue's fake, or praftife fewer inven- 
tions to get rich, where riches could not be ac- 
quired without poverty to others ? The true 
principle mpft commonly feen in human aftions, 
and which philofophy will cure fooner than re- 
ligion, is the natural inclination of man for plea- 
fure, or a tafte contraSed for certain objefts by 
prejudice and habit. Thefe prevail in whatfoever 

^ faith a man is educated, or with whatever know? 

lege hs m^y (lore hjs niind. » 
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But it will be faid, thofe who commit crimes are 
titheifts at the time at leaft they do fo. But art /. 
atheift cannot be fuperftitious, and criminals are I 
often fo at the very nioment of their crimes. Re- ^ 
ligious perfuafion men are not doubted to have 
when they vent their rage upon others of a different 
way of thinking, when they exprefs a dread of dan- 
ger or a zeal for ceremonies. Thefe at leaft are not 
virtues ; and few indeed muft be thofe, who at any 
time are really Theifts, if their faith is loft or for- 
gotten every time they have a mind to indulge a 
vitious paffion. To fupport fiill the efficacy of 
religion in making men virtuous is to oppofe 
metaphyfical reafoning to the truth of faft ; it is 
like the philofppher denying motion, and being 
refuted by one of his fcholars walking acrofs the 
room. If then it is true, as hiftory and the whole 
courfe of human life fhew it is, that men can ftill 
piunge themfelves into all forts of crimes,' though 
they are perfuaded of the tjruth of religion, which 
is made to inform them that God punifhes fin and l 
rewards good aSions, it cannot but be fufpeQed 
that religion even encourages crimes, by the hopes 
it gives of pardon through the efficacy of prayer; at 
all events it muft be granted, th^it thofe who hold up 
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a belief in God as a fufEcient proof and charaQer of 
a good life are mod egregioufly miftaken. 

Some Theifts mayhave a lighter fenfe of perfonal 
dignity than fome atheifts. If the Theift think* 
himfelf allied to and connefted with the Deity he 
may plume himfelf upon his ftation ; but how apt 
are thofe worQiipers of a God, inftead of having 
a high fenfe of perfonal dignity, to debafe them- 
felves into the mpft abjeCl beings,dreading even the 

* 

fhadow of their own phantom. An atheift feeling 
himfelf to be a link in the grand chain of Nature, 
feels his relative importance and dreads no imagi* 
nary Being. An atheift, who is fo from inattention 
and without intelligence, may indeed feel himfelf as 
much debafed as the iheaneft and moft humble 
Theift. 

Another argument againft atheifts is, that where 
men are atheifts it is generally found that their 
ufual turn of thinking and habits of life have in* 
clined to make them fo. Is not this to be turned 
upon Theifts ? But granting, tHat the idea of afu- 
preme author is more pleafing, and that the argu- 
ment with refpeQ: to the exiftence or nbn-exirtence ' 
of a God was in cquilibriOi it is not therefore right to 
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conclude that the mind ought to be determined by 
this or any other bias. Nor is it quite clear if 
there is no God (by which term let. it again be 
noticed, is meant a Being of fupreme intelligence, 
the contriver of the inaterial univerfe and yet no 
part of the material fyftem) that the world in which 
tnan inhabits is either fatherlefs or deferred. The 
wifdom of .nature fupplies in reality, what is only 
hoped for from the proteftion of the Deity, If 
the world has fo good a mother, a father may well 
be fpared, efpecially fuch a haughty jealous, and 
vindiftive one as God is moft generally reprefented 
to be. 



cx 



Dr. Prieftley being clear in his opihion;that the 
being of a God is capable of being proved by ^ 
Veafon, is not fo weak as fome of his fellow-labour- 
crs, who hold the powers of reafon in fo low cfti- 
matioii as to be incapable of themfelves to arrive at < 
almoft any truth. He muft however allows if reafon 
proves a Deity and his attributes there was lefs ufe c^ 
of revelation to prove them, But the learned ad- ' 
vocates of a Deity differ greatly among themfelves, 
whetherhis exiftence is capable of being afcertained 
by fixt principles of reafon. After fuch a difFejrence 
and the inftance of fo many great men in all ages, 
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firoin Democritcis downward, who have confidently^ 
denied the b^tng of a God, whofe arguments tho' 
learned Dr. Cadwonh> in the kft eenturyy-only by 
fully and fairty ftating, with aH the anf^ers in his> 
power to give |thougb his zeal in! religion was never 
doubfed) was thought by odier d Wines to have given 
d Weight to atheifm not well to be overturned, -it i^ 
fiirpHfing that it fhould be the common betlief of 
ihis day, that an argument in fupport of atheifm 
cannot fla^d a moment, and that even no man il> 
liis^fenfiss can ever hold fuch a do£^ine. Alt thai 
Epicurus and Lucretius have fo greatly and co»- 
vincingTy feid is fwept away in a moment by tUefe 
better reafonersi who yet fcruple not tfy.^eclarc, 
with Dr, Prieflfey, ihai what they reafon about i^ 
l?ot the fubjeft of human underftanding. But let it 
be a£ked ' \^ it not abfurd to reafon with a mah; 
about that of which tha-t fame man aiferts'we have 
no idea at all ? Yet will X^r. Prieftley argue, and fay 
it is of no importance, whether the perioh witib 
whomhe argues has a conception or not of the fuh- 
jeS; ^' Having no ideas includes no ipipoffibitity,* 
therefore he gpes on with his career of words to- 
argue about an unfeen being with another whbrat 
he will allow to have no idea of the fabje£l and yet 
it flisJl be of no avail in the difpute, whether he 
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lias or no, or whether he is capably or incapable of 
iiaving any. Reafon facing, the pafl[ion« are called 
upon, and the imagined God is reprefented at one 
time, with all the terrcM-s of a revengefutl tyrant, at 
another with a! I the tendernels of an afFeftionate 
parent. Shall then fiieh a tremendous Being with 
fuch a care for the creatures he has made, fuflPer hi* 
own exiftence to be a perpetual doubt ? If the 
Courfe of nature does not give fuffioient proof, why 
does not the hand divine Ihew itfelf by an cxtraori- 
dinary interpofition of power ? It is allowed mirar^ 
cles ought not to be cheap or plenty. One or two 
at lead every thoufand years might be admitted. 
But this is a perpetual (landing sniracle, that ftich a 
Being as the depiQed God, the author of nature 
land all its works, fcould exift and yet his exiftence 
fee perpetually in doubt, or require a Jefiis, aMa« 
hornet or a Prieftley to reveal it. Is not the writing 
of this very anfwer to the laft of thofe three great 
iuniinaries of religion a proof, that no God, or no 
Juch God at leaft, exifts. Hear the admirable 
words of the author of '^ The Syftem of-Nature ;" 
Comment permet il quun morUl comme mot ojc atla^ 
fi^rfcs droits, Jes tiires.fon cxificncc meme $ 

l^ % Dr, 
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Dr, Clarke, Mr. Hume and Helvetiu^, ar* 
writers wbofe arguments for aiid againft a Godhead 
Dr. Prieftley has much noted. The former fays, 
*' the Deity muft have been infinite, if felf-exiftent» 
becaufe all thing? in the univerfe are made by him." 
Arc all things in the univerfe infinite ? Why an 
infinite maker ofa finite work? Itis juftertoargue, 
thatwhatever is felf-exiftentmuft have been eiiernal. 
Nor is there any great objeftion to, the convcrfe of 
the propofition properly takei\, that whatever is not 
felf-exiftent muft have been created and therefore 
cannot have been eternal If this is fair arguing, 
matter cannot according to Dr. Prieftley 's fyftem 
have been created and be eternal alfo. But Dr. 
Prieftley has no inclination to reconcile hi^ppinibns 
with thofe of Dr. Clarke. He has chpfen a fairer 
method, and. that is, to refute the arguments cf 
former afl'ertersof a Deity as well as to eftablilh his 
own. Dr. Clarke he moft effeSually expofes where 
he enters upon the fubjeft of fpace. It feems as if 
I)r. Clarke,having afferted th^t theDeitvncceflarily 
^ exifted, had a mind that nothing elfe fhould ne- 
ceffarily exift but the Deity ; and confcious that 
fpace at leaft alfo neceffarily exifted, he makes uni- 
vej[f^l fpace an attribute of the Deity. With this 

reverie 
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reverie in his head he raiTes a fyllogifm of complete 
nonfenfe (vide Prieftkys Letters, P. 17Q.) where he 
fuppofes fpace to be nqthing though he alfo fup-r 
pofes it to be an attribute of the Deity. Making it 
therefore an attribute of the Deity and knowing 
that fpace is eternal and unmcafurable he takes 
upon himfelf thereby alfo clearly to haye proved 
that the Deity is fo. Exclude the Deitv, fpace will 
fiill exift and flill be eternal and inamenfe. Dr» 
Priefiley knew well that Dr. Clarke's argument iqt 
this refpeft was all a fallacy, and therefore he Ihew^ 
his fenfe ip not adopting it. It is in fa£): an abufe 
of terms unwpflhy of a fcientific reafoner. 

The only argument attempted by Dr- Clarke, 
why the Deity muft have had no caufe, i^, becaufe 
it is neceflary he (hould have none. Dr. Clarke fays 
Roundly that neceflityis the caufe of the exiftence of 
the Deity. This is very near the language of the 
ancients, who held that Fate controuled the Gods. 
Neceflity is therefore the firft God. Why then any 
other God than Neceffity ? What more has Helve- 
tius faid than that ? 

4 » . I . • r ^ » 

It js an old and unanfwerable argument that, 
granting a God and his power infinite, whatever he 
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tvills k executed ; hut man and other anitaals are 
unhappy, therefore he does not will they fliould ht 
happy. Or take the argument the other way and it 
m\l equally conclude againft his pow^r. Witi| 
regard to Mr. Hume's famous obfervaiions upoii 
ihe evidence of miracles, Dr. Prieftley thinks to 
make a (hort havock of them by obfetying th;|t new, 
^nd therefore mira£ulous appearances^ are continur 
pMy prefenting themfelves ; but although fuch new 
appearances may be infianced,they are n^dt contrary 
to former experience, only in addition tpit. Witlr 
this ailuiiop to Natural Philofopfey, Df. Prieftley 
^hinks hiiiffelf in on^ (hort fentence tp h?ve diC- 
puffed all Mr. Hume's obfervatipns upon miracles^ 
** fVhifh is more likely, that the rdater of a miracle 
Jktmld}iavc lied or been decfived, or tficit tfye thinj^ 
related ftiovild have exified contrary to experience prior 
andfvifequenl ?" Let the forice of (tjiis obfervation be 
confidcred and believe in tbehiftoryof miracleswho 
can ! To give a finiflijng ftroke to poor Mr. Hume, 

4 

Dr. Prieftley obferves that literary faipe wai 
Hume's only motive ai^d f:onfolaiion, as he faii 
^imfelf, in ^U his laborious enquiries and enlighten- 
ed writings. At this he explaimj? " What gloomy 
prpfpeft and poor comfort he mqft have had at hi^ 
jleath !" If fo, how much wa^ h,e the greater 

;naq 



mail fa lifdl to have gone through that laft ^z 

fcpAc I . • . 

• . 

The honour winch Dr. Prieftiey gives to HeU 

y<Li:a3, the author of that ingenious and fatisfa6tory 

;^ork imilie<i *' The Syftem of Nature, "does credit 

to his own candour. He applauds him for fpeaking 

outj, he ought therefore to applaud this anfwer for 

iho. fam^ reafon. Jt i* true he feetns to have dif- 

■<-».■ • . * _ 

cpvered one incongruity in the reafoning of Het* 
jVetius. The words he imputes to him are, " that 
iuturehai»no.obje&,becaufe nature affts neceflarily;; 
|dai> hsLsan obje^; yet man alfo aQs neceffarify.** 
In the fame waynature might have an obje6lthough 
it afted neceffarily. But Helvetius adds, that the 
i^e^ which man has is anecefTary dbjeft. The 
fcfift defence of Helvetius (not in behalf of that 
.|iaflage, but of his general fyftem) is to let him 
fpcak at large for himfelf ; and the following quo- 
tation Dr. Prieftley and the reader niay accept as a 
Specimen of the ftrength and juftice of hisargument, 
and as t^e €Onclufion of this anfwer. 

• » 

" Theologians tell us, that the diforder and evif^ 
,whix:h is feen in the world, is not abfolute and reat, 
JkiAt relatively, aad apparently fuch^ and does not 

dilprove 
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Somepreten* 
derive goodneft 
of thofe ills whi 
'world.* Are th 
Divinity, or on 

hopes? They will doubtlefs Tay, that they judge of 
God's condua by analogy, and that from the pre- 
fent appearance of .his wifdom and goodnefs, they 
have a right to infer his future wifdom and good- 
nefs. But do not the prefent apperances of hfs 
want of wifdom or goodnefs juftify us in conclud- 
ing, 
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ihg/thathe lyill always want then) ? If they ate fo 
(trften- mamfeftly deficient in this worlds what cari 
Ifffufe us that they will abound more in the* next ? 
This kind oflanguage iherifore refts upon no other 
Bafis than a prejudic*ed imagination, and fignifiesj 
tHatfome men, having without examination adoptr 
<ed an'opinio'Tl that God is good, cannot admit that 
he will confent t6 let his creatures remain coriftant* 
iy unhappy. Yet this gfand hypoth^fis, of the 
unalterable felicity of mankind hereafter, is infufr 
ficient to juftify the Divinity in permitting thepre^ 
fent fleeting and tranfitory marks pfinjuftice and 
fiiforden If God can have been unjuft for a mo^ 
ment, he has derogatp4> during that moment at 
leaft, from his divine perfeBion, and is not un- 
changeably good; his juftice then is liable to tem- 
porary alteration, and, if this be the cafe, who caii 
give fecurity for his juftice andgoodnefs continuing 
unalterable in a future life, the notion of which is 
fet up only to exculpate his deviation from thof^ 
gUalilies in this ? * - - 

In fpite of the experience, whll^^vety inftant 
gives the lie to that beneficence which men fiippofe 
in God, they continue to trail hini good. Whet^ 
ve bewail tlie miferable viQims of .thofe diforders 

H. and 
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and calamities that ib often oyerwhelm our (pecies^ 
vre are confidently told that thefe ills are b.u( appa^ 
rent, and that if our ibort-Qghted mind couI4 
fathom the depths of divine wifdom, we fbould 
always behold the greateft bleffings refult froni 

^ what we denominate evils. How defpicahle is fo 
frivolous aq anfwer ! If we can fipd np good hnt iQ 
fuch things a&efiPed u$in a maiyier \vhich is agrM>- 
able and pleai^ng to Qi\r adu2^ exiftence, we (hall 
be obliged to confefs that thofe things which affcQ 
US| even butfor a time, in a painful manner, are as 
certainly evil to us.^ To vindicate God's vifiting 
mankind with thefe evils fome tell us, that he is jufi^ 
and that they a^e chaftifemepts inflided on man- 
kind to punifli th? wrongs he h^s received from 
men/ Tto$a feeble mortal has the power to irrir 

t^ , j tatc an4 injure the almighty and eternal Being whq 
created ti^is world. To offend any one U, to afBiS 
him, to diminiih in fome degree h^s happinefs, to 
make him feel a painf\il fenfation. How can man 
poffibly difturb the felicity of the all-powerful 
fovereign of nature ! How can a frail creature, who 
has received from God his being and his temper, 
a€l againft the inclinations of an irrefiftable forcfs 
which never confents to. ^n and diforder ? Befides 

juftjcc, apco^ding to the oply i(le9s V^iicli we cw 

have 
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hiVe of it, fuppofes a fixt defire to render tvefy 

otae liis due. But theoLogians con ftantly preach 

that Cod owes us nothing, that the good things he 

affords are the voluntary effefts of his beneficence, 

and that without any violence of his equity he can 

difpofe of his creatures as his choice or caprice may 

incipe! hitn. In this doftrine I fee not the fraalleft ^'^ 

fliadowof juftice, but the mod hideous tyranny and 

ihocking abufe of power. In fa6l do we not fee 

virtue and innocence plunged into an abyfs of 

mifery^ while wickednefs rears its triumphant head 

under the empire of this God whofe jiiftice is To 

much extalled ? " This mifery, fay you, is but for 

a time.'* Very well, Sirs, but your God is unjuft 

for a time. " He chaftifes whom he loves (you 

will fay) for their own banefit." But if he is per- 

feftly good, why will he let them (bffer at all ? 

" He does it, perhaps to try them," But, if he ^ 

knows all things, what occafion is there for him to 

try any ? If he is omnipotent, why need he vex 

himfelf about the vain defign any one may form 

againfl him ? Omnipotence ought to be exempt 
from any fuch paffions, as having neither equals nor 

rivals. But if this God is jealous of his glory, his 

titles and prerogative, why does he permit fuch ^y 

numbers of men to offend him ? Why arp any found 

M 2 daring 
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dating enough to refufe the incenfewbich his pridd 
e^cpefts? Why am I afeebk mortal permitted ta attach 
his titles^ his attributes and tvenhis txijlencc? Is this 
permiffion a puniChment on me for the abufe of hi^ 
g^ace and favour? Helhouldnever have permitted, 
me to abufe them. Or the gtace he beftowed, 
fhottld have been efficacious and have directed my 
flcps according to his liking. " But, iay.you, he 
made man free." Alas? why did he prefent hinii 
lyithagiftof which he nxufl have forefeen the, 
abufe ? Is this faculty of fret agency, which enables . 
npic to refift his power, to corrupt ^and rob him of 
his worfhippers, and in fine to bri^ig eternal..mijery, 
on myfelf, a prefent worthy of. his infinitdgood* 
nefs ? In confequenceofthepretendedabufepf this- 
fatal prefent, which an omnifcient and a good God 
ought not to have beftowed on Beings capable of 
abuling it, everlatling,. inexpreffible torments are 
r^fervedfor the tranfitory.crimes of a Being, made 
liable to commit them.. Would that, father be . 
cjilled good, reafonable, juft and kind, who put a 
iharp-edged and .dangerous knife into the hand of 
a playful and imprudent ; child, whom he before 
knew to be imprudent,^ andguniihcdhim during the . 
remainder of his life. for euuing himfeU" with it ? 
Would thatpunce he called juft ^ij^dpie^cifi^l, who, ^ 
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hot regarding any proportion between 4he cvffence 
and thepunifhment,{hould perpetually exercife his 
power . of vengearlce, over one of his fubjeSs.who, 
being drunk, had rafhly offended againft his vani- 
ty, without caufing any real harm to him, efpeciaU 
ly, wh6n the prince had taken pains to make 
him drunk ? Should we confidei". as almighty a 
monarch, whofe dominions were in fuch confufion 
a»d'difbrder, that, except a fmall number of obedir- 
ent fervants, all his fubjeft were every inftant 
dfcfpifing' hfi5 kws, defeating his will and infulting- 
his perfon ? Let ecclefiafties ihtn acknowledge, 
that their God is an aflemblage of incompatible 
qualities, as incomprehenfible to their miderftand* 
ing as to mine. Not they fay, in reply to thefe 
difficulties, that wifdom and juftice in God, are 
qualities fp much above or fo unlike thofe qualities 
in us, that they bear no relation or affinity towards 
human wifdom and juftice. But, pray how am I 
to forni to myfelf an idea of the divine perfeQion, 
unlefs it has fome- refemblance to thofe virtues 
which I bbferve in my'fellow creatures and feel in^ 
myfelf? If the juftice of God is not the fame with 
human juftice, wby laftly do any men pretend* 
to announce it, comprehend and explain it to* 
others '?" ----> .:-t'^/ ^. >'.-: 
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POSTCRIPt. 

r ^ 

Previous to this publicjltion the edi^ 
tor feiit the following Letter to 
Dr. Pricftky* 

" Rtvehnd Sir, 

HAD you thought it impoffiWe fot mahtd hold 
different fentimetits i*erpe6ling Natural re* . 
ligion and the proof of the exiftence of a God than . 
you do, the Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever 
would not have appeared^ much left would you 
have invited an anfwer by promifing a reply to 
every objedion. Differing from you in fentiment 
1 am the man who enter with you in the lilU ; but 
I find myfelf upon confultation with my friends 
under more difficulties than youwere, and more to 
iland in need of courage in taking up the glove, 
than you needed to have in throwing it down. For 
this difpute is not like others in philoibphy, where 
the vanquifhed can only dread ridicule, contempt 
and difappointment ; here, whether viftor or van- 
quifhed, your opponent has ta dread, beiide eccle« 
fiaftical cenfure^ the fcourges, chains and pillories^ 
of the courts of Law. 

I accufe 
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I accufe you not of laying a trap for an un<r 
guarded author, but I zSk your friendly opinion, 
whether I cap, with temporal fafety at lead, main- 
tain the contrary of your arguments in proof of 9 
Deity and his attributes. If I cannot, no wonder 
the Theift cries ViSoria / but then it is a little un^ 
generous to afk for objeQions. Of you, I may cer*^ 
tainly expeQ, that, you will promife to ufe your in^ 
fluence, as well with lawyers as eccle^aftics, not tp 
fiir up a perfecution againft a poor atheift in cafe 
there Ihould be one found iq the kingdom, which 
people in general will not admit to be polSble ; or^ 
if a perfecution could enfue, that you and your 
friends, favourers of fi'ce enquiry, will 9X \^9^ bc^r 
|he expences pf if, 

I am. 

Reverend Sir, 
Your moft obedient htumble fervant, 
Oa. 23. 1781. WILLIAM HAMMON. 

J*o the Rcucr^d Dr. Priejlky. 

To this letter Dr. Prieftley fcnt no anfwer ; Or 
j^o^ anfwer ever came to hand. , 

THE E N D. 
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